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“| like HANDYSETS! 


They're clean and neat... and 


EASY TO USE.” 


HANDYSETS 
SAVE TIME! 





Yes, HANDYSET business forms are clean 
and neat . . . and easy to use. Furnished with 
carbons pre-interleaved between copies, they 
are ready for writing. Just write, then snap 
them apart. 


And for further savings in time, as well 
as for additional efficiency, several related 
forms can be combined into one Handyset 
form. Then, one girl fills in all related forms 
in one swift typing. For example, in one 
easy writing, she can fill in the invoice, sales- 
man’s copy, file copy, accounting copy, the 
shipping label, packing slip, and the express 
form or bill of lading. 


HANDYSETS are ideal for use as invoices, 
purchase orders, statements, and other widely 
used business forms. Write or phone for 
samples today, 








The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 





‘4000000 


Added Every Day to 
Serve the Nation 


The Bell System has made an average additional 
investment of $4,000,000 every working day in 
the last six years to expand and improve tele- 
phone service. 


















Where Did the Money 
Come From? 


The money came almost en- 


Why Did They Invest 


Their Money ? How Can Continuing 


Demands Be Met? 


tirely from people willing to 
invest their savings in the 
telephone business. 









They put their money to the 
service of the public only be- 
cause they felt the public would 
allow them a fair return on it. 








With a fair profit the telephone 
company can hold and attract 
people’s savings for invest- 
ment in the business. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Tells Of Coast Guard Vessel 
That Served Under Three Flags 


Training Station, 
Alameda, Calif. 


AM writing this letter because I know 

that there are many men in the Coast 
Guard who will be interested in what I have 
fo say. I read in two of the large California 
Pewspapers about the United States lending 
two of the Coast Guard's wartime Patrol 
Frigates to the Republic of Korea. The two 
Ships I am referring to are the USS Tacoma 
and the USS Hoquim. 

I was one of the original crew members 
af the USS Tacoma. Since I have returned 
to the Coast Guard, after having left the 
Srvice in 1946, I have met quite a few men 
who served aboard the Tacoma with me, 
Officers and enlisted men alike. 

What interests me a great deal is the fact 


that the Tacoma has served three countties, ~ 


the United States, Russia, and now Korea. 
The Tacoma served almost two years for 
the U. S. Coast Guard, then was turned 
Over to Russia. Now this proud vessel is 
serving in the Korean campaign. 

The Tacoma was a mighty ship to those 
who served aboard her. We had one swell 
bunch of officers and enlisted men. In the 
20 months I was on board I can think of 
only one extremely sad experience that oc- 
While docked at Mare Island Naval 
Yard, California, one of our boilers back- 
fired and we lost the life of one of the best 
men we had. This man was Tommy Mc- 
Call, Watertender First Class, a man we all 
missed, a man many of us never forgot. 

When the time came for me to be trans- 
ferred from the ship I had learned to call 
home, it left me with an empty space, and 
I’m sure that many others felt as I did. 

Sincerely, 


Epw. A. MCGAHAN, SK2. 


curred. 


Officer Makes Interesting 
Comments About Mustangs 


READ your fine article in the November 
issue of the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 
“So You Want To Be A Mustang.’’ When 
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I first noted the title of the article, I was 
taken aback to some extent; however, I re- 
mained rather curious. After I started read- 
ing, my whole attitude was changed and I 
began to agree that both the thought and 
the article deserved the space you gave it. 


Personally, I have always refrained from 
making a sharp distinction between various 
types of officers and can never be accused of 
doing so. In fact, I believe the better officers 
of the service would agree with me that the 
only officers who ever raise and make much 
of the issue are the ‘‘Mustangs’’ themselves. 


Many of our best officers are mot Acad- 
emy graduates and I believe it is true that 
officers are judged by other officers and en- 
listed men by the merits and capabilities 
and not by their source of education and 
training. 


As your article infers, the non-graduate 
officer does have a very hard time to prop- 
erly adjust himself. He must divorce him- 
self from the freedoms. privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities of the enlisted man and then 
start the ‘‘hard’’ way to adopt the freedoms, 
privileges, and responsibilities of the com- 
missioned officer. He did not have as diffi- 
cult time adjusting himself during World 
War II and subsequent to the war as he did 
before the war because with the extremely 
high ratio of non-graduates to Academy 
graduates there has been a “‘leveling off’’ of 
the standards of officers. Some of this has 
been for the best. Examples of this is that 
we no longer wear stiff white collars on 
the bridge of a cutter on duty in Alaska 
during a mid-watch. Nor do we often have 
a ‘‘heel and toe watch’’ by the OOD dressed 
in blues, with gloves and a spy glass on the 
quarter deck until 2200 daily. 


I believe the greatest challenge to the 
‘‘Mustang”’ is met and overcome when he 
can accept without prejudice or reserve the 
so-called ‘‘Esprit de corps’’ that is an inte- 
gral part of every Academy man’s life. 


In closing, let me say there is a very high 
place in my regard for the many fine Coast 
Guard men of the rank of Chief Warrant 
and below who have graciously refused 
higher commissions because they didn’t de- 
sire to bluff their way for lack of formal 
education, etc., and they had the courage 
to say so. They are a great credit to the 
Coast Guard and the ‘ine traditions for 
which it stands. They ire the backbone of 
our entire structure because they know their 
job and exercise it at a level to our best 
advantage. 


Best regari's, 











“AND I'LL ALSO bring home the U. 8. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE every month!” 
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Some Thoughts On The Subject 
Of Preparing For Retirement 


CGC Escanaba, 
Alameda, Calif. 


WOULD like to give you a few thoughts 

on the article, “So You're Thinking 
About Retirement.” 

One sentence in the article brightens the 
outlook of all active duty Coast Guardsmen 
and that is “ . . . data of the kind described 
can be integrated into special short lecture- 
discussion courses of value not only to older 
persons but to indiwiduals in the middle 
years who are giving thought to successful 
retirement in later life.’ You and I have 
both seen too much of the wastefulness of 
tome when people retire and then try to 
make up their minds as to what they want 
to do. We hear so much about the rocking 
chair and the chicken farm that serious 
thought is not given to what a man is actu- 
ally going to do when he retires. It is such 
an important subject to all of us and one 
in which we should not wait to start the 
preparations. I wonder, sometimes, if I’m 
rot a little late in doing something for my- 
self after retirement. I don’t mean to think 
about it, I mean to actually do something. 


I have over nine years before my 30 will 
be up or maybe if I retire at 62, then I 
have 20 years to go. In looking back, the 
last 20 years have gone by so fast that a 
2C year period isn’t too long a time to 
make preparations. I am constantly remind- 
ed by meeting former Coast Guardsmen 
and others who have served for 30 or 40 
years and then retired with not a blessed 
thing to do and, what is worse, not a con- 
structive thought in their heads as to how 
to spend their time in a worthwhile manner. 
We can’t all write or paint or raise chickens, 
but we have other talents which, if not de- 
veloped for profit, should be concentrated 
on to the extent of keeping us busy and 
our minds occupied. The Retired Officers 
Association seems to me to be an ideal or- 
ganization to study, by survey among its 
members, and lead in the field of helping 
those in the Coast Guard before their retire- 
ment is due, not after. 


Most articles, such as the one in the 
October issue, deal essentially with the dif- 
ficulties after retirement. In so many cases, 
the horse has been stolen at that point — 
let’s close the door while the horse is in the 
barn, not when he is put out to pasture 
awaiting the glue manufacturer's truck. To 
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OFFICERS DEMAND SPECIFIC 


PROTECTION 


When the iron-clad Merrimac threatened the 
fleet, the Monitor was there with a unique pro- 
The UNITER, life insurance protec- 
tion for officers only, offers the specific coverage 
an officer requires, in this same spirit of meeting 
a definite need—world-wide coverage—without 
restrictions. 


NOW —$10,000.00 of life insurance obtain- 
able with NO WAR CLAUSE. 


We.te to your service company for details--NOW 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
1625 Eye Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


EDWARD LLoypD, Editor 


Phone 2332. (Address all 
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talk and discuss retirement sensibly after a 
man has retired is a doubly tough job. He 
is more set in his ways and the confusion 
attending him at that time tends to make 
him immune to new ideas and new interests. 
These new ideas and new interests, I feel, 
should be initiated while he is still on the 
jeb and then retirement looms ahead of him 
in a glorious picture of happiness and com- 
plete contentment. 

We had a man retire just a couple of 
months ago and he was as anxious to start 
his new life as a young recruit going to his 
first ship. The reason was that with retire- 
ment he was going to work as a manager 
of a motel. How different he appeared than 
some men I have seen recently who retired 
without having made up their minds as to 
what they were going to do. Not one hour 
of Coast Guard time was spent by this man 
in preparing himself for his retired life but 
his spare time in checking various types of 
work has paid dividends which will defi- 
nitely mean that he will have many spare 
years of good health. happiness and good 
living to look forward to. 

In talking with several chiefs who havé 
said that they are going to retire in two OF 
three years, I have asked them what they 
have planned to do. Some of them, fortus 
nately, do have definite and concrete plans 
or jobs already picked out but the rest seem 
to just stumble along apparently hoping 
that something nice will turn up. Many 
officers are in the same frame of mind. 

It is such a waste for people to let go of 
all of their knowledge and experience and 
particularly to suffer so in self pity. I bee 
lieve that the Retired Officers Association 
could easily devise some plan whereby all 
persons planning to retire within say fivé 
years, could be encouraged to make prepara- 
tions in any field in which they have talen€ 
or even just an interest. In appreciation fot 
the many years of worthwhile service which 
these men have rendered the Coast Guard, 
I feel that the Coast Guard itself could aid 
tremendously in fostering a robust and 
spirited retired list and would eventually 
benefit from such a group. 

Should proper preparation be made for 
our retiring personnel before they retires 
you can easily see that there will be no need 
for such articles as “So You're Thinking 
About Retirement.’’ The shock. confusion 
and pains of retirement could then be elim- 
inated and younger persons would then 
reap the benefits of our elders still plugging 
away and spending their lives usefully. 

Sincerely, 


Cpr. Bos LECKY. 


Popular Yeoman At Cape May 
Sends Greetings To Shipmates 


CG Receiving Center, 
Cape May, N. J. 


__- are many shipmates and friends 

serving in the Coast Guard to whom it 
is desired to express Holiday Greetings and 
best wishes for the New Year, but since 
their addresses are unknown, there seems to 
be no other way to contact them other than 
through the medium of the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. 
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Perhaps this once, you will permit the 
extension of Holiday Greetings and Best 
Wishes. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES K. TALLEY, YN1. 





Norfolk Lad Thinks New Editor 
Would Be A Great Improvement 


Norfolk, Va. 


F the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE is for 

Coast Guardsmen and if the opinions 
expressed in answering letters to the Editor, 
sent in by enlisted men, are your own, I 
believe the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
should have a new Editor. 

In conclusion, if you are not biased so 
much that you would withhold this letter 
from being printed, a lot of men who have 
read this far are probably curious to see 
how much you will debase me, so if you 
want to, go ahead. 

Anonymous. 

(Editor’s Note: This guy may be right! 
-—E.L.) 





Massachusetts Girl Is Riled 
Because She Can’t Enlist 


Nutter Road, R.F.D., 
North Reading, Mass. 


: HAVE read gripe letters about the Coast 

Guard and I've also read letters praising 
it. I have been told that the Coast Guard 
is a darn good outfit, and I don’t doubt it, 
but .. . if it is such a good outfit why is 
it that women who were not former 
“Spars’’ in the last war, can’t get in? All 
the other services are open to the women. 
Why is it the Coast Guard is behind? I’m 


sure there are other females like myself who 
would like to get into the Coast Guard and 
can’t. How do we stand? Are there any 
chances of us getting in before we reach the 
age where all good grandmothers decide to 
retire? 


Yours truly, 
RUTH STILES. 


(Editor's Note: There simply is not 
enough money to enable the Coast Guard 
to do all the things the Coast Guard would 
like to do.—E. L.) 





Retired Officer Comments 
Upon Recall Of Reservists 


| paren the recent war, a great number 

of enlisted men, along with warrant 
officers and chief warrant officers, were ad- 
vanced to commission rank, in a few in- 
stances as high as Commander. Also, a 
number of civilians, both men and women, 
were brought into the services in commis- 
sion rank. 

After the war ended, the civilians were re- 
leased to inactive duty (men only, I be- 
lieve). These Reserve officers were released 
in the rank held at the time and continued 
to hold their ranks during a period of from 
three to five years of total inactivity as far 
as the Coast Guard was concerned. Now 
these same Reserve Officers are being brought 
back in the rank held at time of release to 
inactive duty. 

At the time the Reserve Officers were be- 
ing released to inactive duty, a number of 
regular personnel, warrant, chief warrant 
and enlisted. men, were being reduced to 
their permanent rank or rating for budgetary 
reasons. Some have been retired and ad- 
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Vier ta 


“AND TO THINK I gave up Chief in the Coast Guard for some easy money in the 
prize ring!” 


vanced on the retired list to the highest rank 
satisfactorily held. However, HQ is recal- 
ling some of the retired personnel, on a 
voluntary basis at present in their perma- 
nent rank or rating. 

In many instances, personnel on the re- 
tired list were senior to the Reserve Officer 
when both were on active duty. Now, the 
Reserve Officer is brought back in the same 
rank held three to five years ago, while the 
retired personnel are being recalled in their 
permanent rank or rating and thus are 
janior to the Reserve Officer. This hardly 
seems fair, particularly when the Reserve 
personnel were inactive for several years and 
the regular personnel were continued on 
active duty and therefore better qualified, 
through experience if nothing else, to per- 
form the duties they did before in World 
War IL. 

I, for one, was advanced to the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander for temporary serv- 
ice and was consequently reduced to chief 
warrant officer, and thence to chief petty 
officer, which rating I held until retired. I 
was advanced on the retired list to Lieu- 
tenant Commander. I don’t believe I would 
enjoy serving as a chief petty officer while 
personnel junior to me while I was com- 
missioned were again serving in commis- 
sion rank. 

Very truly yours, 


What Do Our Readers Think Of 
This Complaint From Boston 


Boston, Mass. 


HIS is the first time I have written to 

the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. I be- 
lieve this situation warrants it. I am on a 
buoy tender in the First Coast Guard Dis- 
trict and I don’t believe the Coast Guard 
was meant to be patterned after the Prus- 
sian Army, but that’s the way it is on this 
ship! The officers here are all good, but 
we just got a chief engineman who acts 
like a sergeant in the Army. The first day 
he had the duty he mustered all of us and 
said as follows: ‘‘My father’s name is Mr. 
- ; my name is Chief — . Don’t 
call me by my father’s name! I don’t like 
fakers or scroungy sailors and I'll be here 
for a long time, so you've got the word 
and don’t say you weren’t warned.” 

He stands O.D. watches on the ship and 
makes all the liberty party turn up their 
collars for names and show black soxs be- 
fore we can go ashore the nights he has the 
duty. The other O.D.’s let us check out 
with the quartermaster, but he looks us 
all over like we were animals. Does he 
have the right to do that? 

When he is in the Engineers’ force what 
right has he to put a man on report for 
wasting paint as the seaman he put on re- 
port threw overboard some old paint and a 
paint brush that was hard? 

To top everything off, he put three men 
on report for being drunk and then went 
up town to the local bar with a list of all 
the minors on the ship to the bartender and 
told him he would have his license taken 
away if he served anyone on the list. Now 
the bartender won't even let us in the door, 
but all the petty officers go in there. I figure 


(Concluded on Page 34) 
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Huth off. 


SAVES Lives! 


Pilot down! Another job for the Navy’s 
famed air-sea rescue team. With the 
Piasecki HUP helicopter . . . equipped 
for “hands off” (automatic) flying... 
the Navy goes into action. 

> The uHup is hovering while 
automatically stabilized by the Sperry 
A-12 Gyropilot*. Automatic stabilization 
greatly facilitates hovering over a 
target, as adjustments are then required 
only to correct for changes in wind drift. 
& For the helicopter pilot .. .““Hands 
off” flying reduces pilot fatigue by 
freeing him from “flying” constantly 
with both hands and feet. He is 

free to concentrate on navigation, 
communications, rescue and submarine 
search duties while the automatic 

pilot takes over. 

> For the Navy ...Through the use of 
the Gyropilot, the HuP has full 
automatic stabilization in yaw, pitch 
and roll—the ultimate aim in the rotary 
wing field. Thus, military uses of the 
helicopter are almost limitless. 


> On all missions, the Gyropilot 


7. M., REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


oo aod = 
greatly improves the ability of the 
helicopter to fly in reduced visibility, 
to maneuver automatically on take-offs GYROSCOPE COMPAN) 
and landings and to make automatically 
stabilized instrument landings through 
low weather ceilings. 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
IN CANADA — SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 








it’s Time For Action! 


Will Pay Bill Run Afoul Of Economy Moves? 
Will C. G. Medical Bill Get Proper Support? 


New Year Opens With Need For Increased Support 


For Two Measures Vital To Morale Of Coast Guard 


EMempers OF THE COAST GUARD — their fami- 
lies and friends, too — are giving a very good imita- 
tion of the over-confident athlete. who takes an oppo- 
fent too lightly, or the politician who fails to conduct 
a vigorous campaign for election. The complacent ath- 
lete usually awakens to find his opponent receiving the 
plaudits of the crowd, and the politician who becomes 
indolent has a hard time believing that his rival was 
actually able to oust him from office. 

Nowhere in the Coast Guard has this MAGAZINE 
found any indication that Coast Guardsmen and their 
families have been doing anything to help foster two 
pieces of important legislation that have direct bear- 
ing on the welfare of every man and his loved ones. 
We refer specifically to the long-delayed military pay 
raise bill and, secondly, to HR 342. How many of 
our readers are familiar with HR 342? Probably not 
one out of ten! 

But before touching upon the need for vigorous and 
aggressive support for HR 342, consider the circum- 
stances relating to the military pay raise bill. 

Here is a piece of much-needed legislation that has 
been hanging fire for more than a year, a piece of legis- 
lation that many people feel should have received ap- 
propriate action midway through 1951. The need 
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for a military pay increase is self-evident. There can 
be no question that Service personnel have been the 
victims of a changing economic picture that has resulted 
in the cost of living mounting in an ever-increasing 
spiral while the wages of men in uniform have remained 
stationary. 

Coast Guard families — like families in the other 
Services — have suffered genuine hardships because of 
the severe financial problem that has long confronted 
them. Throughout the long months of 1951 there 
was a commendable tendency among Service personnel 
to say, “‘Let’s sit tight and not do too much beefing. 
A pay increase will surely come along.”” The attitude 
of Service personnel was highly commendable, was in- 
deed positively inspirational when compared to the 
high-handed actions of certain civilian groups who had 
their own lobbyists working for them or who didn’t 
hesitate for a moment to hamper the preparedness pro- 
gram by walking out of their jobs and calling a labor 
strike. 

One wonders, however, if Servicemen — and more 
particularly, their friends — aren’t in danger of over- 
doing the act of complacency and submission. In fact, 
that attitude which has been described as polite com- 
placently might more properly be described as sheer 
stupidity in this day of high-pressure activity. 
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Speaking in an entirely personal and unofficial vein, 
the Editor of the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
feels that now is the time for all friends of the Coast 
Guard to step forward and make their wishes known! 
We do not advocate that men on active duty commu- 
nicate with their Congressmen, but we definitely do 
urge that all civilians who are interested in the Coast 
Guard make their interest known. 


Do you, Mr. and Mrs. Civilian, want the men of 
the military and naval forces to receive a modest pay 
increase immediately? Then say so! It is your right 
and your privilege to let your Congressmen know how 
you feel on this subject. 


It is the right of men on active duty to address their 
comments to Congressmen but this MAGAZINE has 
never favored anything that smacks of political activity 
on the part of men in uniform. However, the families 
of men in uniform certainly should see that their legis- 
lators are made aware of their desires. 


Frankly, this a late date for seeking mass support for 
the contemplated pay legislation. However, we are 
making this public appeal for support because we are 
alarmed by the fact that it has been remarkably easy 
and convenient for Congress, in the past, to delay 
action on this piece of legislation. Several recent inci- 
dents are indicative of the manner in which this bill 
can easily be changed, altered, delayed and crippled. 

It was first believed that when the bill was passed 
it would be retroactive to 1 July, 1951. This date 
was accepted as a satisfactory one by the men in the 
field. Then came a change. Someone declared that the 
retroactive date should be 1 November, 1951. This 
brought no great wave of protest. But now comes the 
information that the bill, if enacted, will not be retro- 
active at all!! 

Let no man lose sight of the fact that 1952 will be 
one of the most important political years in the history 
of America! There is, at this moment, tremendous 
pressure being brought to bear upon members of Con- 
gress to curtail spending, tremendous pressure being 
brought to bear so that the economic situation of the 
nation can be presented to the voters in a light that 
will be most favorable to those now holding elective 
offices! 

Don’t let any Serviceman be too confident that 
prompt and favorable action will be taken to improve 
the lot of the Serviceman. Prompt and favorable action 
will be taken only if the members of the United States 
Congress learn from their constituents back home that 
it is their wish — the wish of those constituents — 
that the men of all the Armed Forces be given imme- 
diate relief from the existing ridiculous pay scale! 

In last month’s edition of your U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE we indicated that a pay increase was prac- 
tically a certainty, with Congress likely to take favor- 
able action in February. We now feel that Congress 
will take favorable action in February only if many 
members of that legislative body are alerted to the 
need for immediate action. And the people who cast 
the votes that place those men in power are the only 
ones who can aid those Congressmen in making fair 
and honest decisions! We recommend appropriate 
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action by all registered voters. Action within the next 
two weeks! 

And now, how about a bill known as HR 342? 
Outside of those few persons who have been responsible 
for the preparation of this bill, very few people have 
ever heard of the measure. Yet HR 342 is a bill that 
should be close to the heart of every member of the 
Coast Guard. 

From all corners of the Coast Guard there have come 
bitter complaints telling of inadequate medical facili- 
ties for the families of Coast Guardsmen. Letters have 
been written to the U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE 
telling tragic stories of illnesses that brought fear and 
terror to Coast Guard families —— unnecessary fear and 
terror if such a bill as HR 342 were enacted. 

Repeatedly men of the Coast Guard have rushed 
their stricken wives or children to the nearest medical 
facility only to be told, ‘““We have no room here. You'll 
have to go elsewhere.”’ And after going “elsewhere” 
they are told, ‘‘We aren’t authorized to handle Coast 
Guard cases.”” ; 

Responsible officials of the Coast Guard are very 
much aware that there has been a long-standing oe 
for greater medical facilities but they have met with 
little help and little encouragement in their efforts té 
improve the situation. It is high time that their effortg 
were given the type of intelligent and aggressive sup 
port that is needed. : 

The situation that confronts Coast Guardsmen ig 
this: Medical care for the dependents of a Coast 
Guardsman will be given ONLY when such care ig 
available! The unpleasant truth is that medical caré 
for dependents is rarely available. Thousands of men 
enlist in the Coast Guard secure in the knowledge that 
they are achieving the advantages of medical care for 
their families. Then one day when a wife or child i¢ 
wracked with fever and writhing in pain the man is 
shocked to learn that he has access to no medical care 
whatsoever! Only when there is a vacancy at a U. S. 
Public Health Hospital is medical care available. And 


Public Health Hospitals are few and far between and 
are frightfully overburdened. When the Coast Guards- 


man, in desperation, turns to a Naval Hospital, an 
Army Hospital or any other Government hospital, he 
is informed that his dependents are not entitled to 
medical care at those installations! 

The circumstances described in the foregoing para- 
graph are not imaginative ones: they have occurred 
with unpleasant frequency. Despite this, not many 
people are aware that such conditions exist. Not many 
people are aware that the Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps definitely assure medical care for the families of 
their men but that the Coast Guard — only the Coast 
Guard — does not give such assurance! Prompt legis- 
lative action is necessary — and such legislative action 
has already been initiated in the provisions of HR 342. 

If the United States Congress chooses to enact HR 
342 this bill will open the doors of all Armed Forces 
hospitals to dependents of personnel without regard 
to the service in which the individual is serving. Thus, 
a stricken wife or child of a Coast Guardsman may be 
rushed to the nearest Armed Forces hospital for com- 


plete medical care. 
(Concluded on Page 10) 
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Th QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS department 
of U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE has estab- 
lished itself as the most valuable segment of this 
publication, making it possible for men in the 
field to find answers to all manner of problems 
that confuse them. 

At this time it is well to note that the infor- 
mation published on these pages is made avail- 
able through the cooperation of personnel at 
Headquarters who have displayed a definite wish 
to be of service to the men in the field. 

It should be noted, however, that questions 
dealing with controversial subjects will not be 
answered. The object of this feature is to give 





A Special Privilege Open To All — You Are Free To Make Use Of It 


genuine aid to men who are sincerely interested 
in obtaining proper information; it is not our 
purpose to supply information to self-appointed 
‘sea lawyers.” 

All hands are invited to submit their ques- 
tions to this department. For maximum effi- 
ciency it is suggested that a man’s service num- 
ber be given. Furthermore, it is suggested that 
each question be written so clearly and concisely 
that it can be readily understood. A multiplicity 
of questions should be avoided. 

Above all else, remember that this Question 
and Answers Department attempts to aid morale 
by supplying legitimate answers to legitimate 
questions. 








QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—I was transferred from one unit to another 
just a few days after taking the examination for ad- 
Bancement to BM1 and I have reason to wonder if my 
@xamination marks were properly recorded prior to my 
transfer.—R. P. T. 

A.—Your advancement to BM1 has been authorized 
by Headquarters and a certified copy of Headquarters’ 
letter has been forwarded to your new unit. 





Q.—When will the Institute’s new MMC course 
of study be available? 

A.—The MMC course is expected to be completed 
and ready for issue prior to June, 1952. 





Q.—Is it necessary that a man complete the Insti- 
tute course of study prior to taking examination for 
promotion? 

A.—Headquarters does not require the completion 
of the applicable Institute course prior to examination 
for advancement. In this connection the following is 
quoted from Personnel Circular No. 31-51: “1. Until 
further notice, the requirement of the completion of 
applicable Institute Rating Courses for advancement in 
rate or rating as required by Article 5-C-14 Personnel 
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Manual is hereby waived.” ‘‘3. Completion of the 
applicable Institute Rating Course may be required at 
a later date before advancement will be made perma- 
nent.” 





Q.—Some time ago I suffered a severe heart attack. 
I was rushed to a civilian hospital where I remained 
for 22 days. At the end of that time I was moved 16 
miles to a veterans’ hospital. My medical bill at the 
civilian hospital amounted to $555. I have been in- 
formed by the Veterans’ Administration that they will 
not pay this bill because the cause of my illness was not 
Service-connected. Is it necessary for me, a retired man, 
to pay this bill or ts there a Government agency that 
pays such emergency medical bills? 

A.—Retired personnel are entitled to hospitalization 
in Public Health Service Hospitals and in some excep- 
tions in Veterans’ Administration Hospitals at public 
expense. There is no authority in law or regulations 
whereby the bills of emergent medical care in civil hos- 
pitals for retired inactive personnel may be paid from 
public funds. Such bills are considered a personal obli- 
gation of the individual concerned. 





Q.—What is our standing on the eligibility list for 
restoration of our former C. P. O. ratings? 

A.—Your standing is listed below: 

Julius J. Dupre, MM1, is in Group 5 to 6. 

Stanley Aymond, RM1, is Number 1. 

Joseph Shultz, BM1, is in Group 28 to 29. 

Jose Bigornia, CS1, is Number 4. 





Q.—How many weeks or months duration is the 
course of Instruction at the R. C. A. Institute? 

A.—Twenty-four months is the duration of the 
course of Instruction at the R. C. A. Institute. 





Q.—Approximately how many men are assigned 
during a year to a course of instruction at the R. C. A. 
Institute? 

A.—Eight men are assigned during a year to a course 
of instruction at the R. C. A. Institute. 
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HOME... 
days 
sooner! 





Rotation . . . leave or furlough . . . HOME! Airlines move one man or thousands. . . save” 
vital days, conserve manpower. 

NOW there are absolutely no arbitrary restric- 
tions on military travel via Scheduled Airlines. 
... the very finest in ‘‘modern mobility” is auth- 
For military official travel, too, the Scheduled orized for fullest utilization by the Armed Forces. 


There’s no mood for slow-going in times like 
these. Air Travel means more days at home 
. « « you arrive sooner, stay longer. 


INSURANCE! . . . Only on SCHEDULED Airlines, $5,000 to $25,000 at 25c to $1.25. 
Covers trips in United States—trips between any points in U. S., Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii—trips between U.S. and Mexico, Bermuda or West Indies. 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 
{\_ —_o2 


™ Scheduled Airlines OF THE S.A 


| EASTERN AIR LINES PIONEER AIR LINES 
| EMPIRE AIR LINES ROBINSON AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES | FRONTIER AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS | INLAND AIR LINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES | LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 


CENTRAL AIRLINES MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NORTHWEST AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
DELTA AIR LINES OZARK AIR LINES WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 
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Q.—Does Headquarters plan to hold examinations 
in the near future for advancements to Chief Boiler- 
man? 

A.—Examinations for BTC was announced by 
Personnel Circular No. 36-51, and will be held during 
the first week of April, 1952. 





Q.—How many MM 1's are waiting to be restored 
to their former MMC rating? 

A.—At the present time there are 9 MM1’s on the 
eligibility list for MMC. 





Q.—When will the next examination be held for 
prospective MMC’s? 

A.—At the present time there are nine MMC’s on 
the eligibility list for advancement to MMC. It is 
expected that examinations for MMC will be held dur- 
ing the latter part of 1952 or early part of 1953. 





Q.—Does Headquarters contemplate holding an 
RMC examination in the near future? 

A.—No. There are approximately 30 RMI1’s on 
the waiting list for advancement to RMC. 





Q.—Does Headquarters plan to advance any GM1’s 
to GMC asa result of recent examination? 


A.—Yes. Approximately 15 GM1’s will be (were) 
advanced to GMC to be effective 1 December, 1951. 





Q.—Have I been placed on the waiting list for future 
advancement to QMC as result of examination of last 
August? 

A.—A Personnel Circular will be issued in the near 
future listing those who passed the recent QMC exam- 
ination and who have been placed on the eligibility list. 





Q.—What is our standing on the eligibility list for 
retirement under the provisions of the Twenty-Year 
Enlisted Retirement Law? 


A.—Your standing is listed herewith: 


Approximate 
31 October, 1951 standing on 
Yrs. Mos. Days the list 
WALKER, Robert L., RMC 24-11-27 No. 58 
ROZA, Francis, ENC(L) 24- 9-29 No. 91 
GILLETT, Walter J.. BMI(L) 24- 6-24 No. 130 
WATSON, William J., BTC 24- 1- 1 No. 207 
COSTA, William W., BMC(L) 23- 9- 0 No. 258 
DEAN, Roy L., BMC 22- 1-25 No. 434 
BUTLER, William E., BMC 21- 7-24 No. 474 


Service as of 





IT’S TIME FOR ACTION!! 


i (Concluded from Page 7) 


i As all of us who comprise the great Coast Guard 


amily’’ enter the new year of 1952 it would indeed 
be well to resolve that our legislators shall be informed 
Of our desire that HR 342 be given the sincere and 
enthusiastic support of those legislators! 

HR 342 is of vital interest to every Coast Guard 
family. It is a piece of legislation that should receive 
the support of every group and every individual claim- 
img to be a friend of the Coast Guard. It should be of 
vital interest to all the retired men who have written 
to U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE in outraged anger 
when they found that they and their dependents could 
not obtain needed medical care at Armed Forces hos- 
pitals nor at overcrowded Public Health Hospitals. 

If HR 342 becomes law, the mother in New Lon- 
don, Conn., who recently was denied medical care for 
her gravely stricken child will be assured treatment 
and care in the future; the Coast Guard families on the 
Pacific Coast who have been denied medical treatment 
will have access to proper medical care; the individual 
Coast Guardsman who puts out to sea for a lengthy 
separation from his loved ones will know that if ill- 
ness strikes his family they will be properly cared for. 

In conclusion, if you are a friend of the Coast Guard, 
let's see you do something to illustrate that friendship! 
Does your Congressman know that you are interested 
in two vital projects: 

1. Immediate action aimed at increasing the pay of 
Armed Forces personnel; 

2. Support of HR 342, aimed at correcting the 
present inadequate medical care provided for Coast 
Guard dependents. 

Act now! 
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Over 50 Years of Leadership 


in Marine Navigation Aids! 


The Submarine Signal Di- 
vision of the Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company has been 
the leader in marine electron- 
ics for over half a century. 

Pioneer in underwater sig- 
nalling and sound detection, 
it built the first practical echo 
depth sounder and disclosed 
the world’s first complete 
radar system. 

This leadership manifests 
itself in constant improve- 
ments in design and advanced 
methods of manufacture to in- 
sure quality production at all 
times. Seafaring men every- 
where can depend upon the 
continued reliability of Sub- 
marine Signal equipment. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Fathometer* 


sain nalet naar lars aaa eset sales a TIE 
SUBMARINE SIGNAL DIVISION 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. 6460-UC, WALTHAM 64, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GUEST OF THE MONTH 


CAPTAIN IRA E. ESKRIDGE 
Comptroller, Coast Guard Headquarters 


Garrain IRA EDWIN ESKRIDGE was born on 
August 8, 1900, at Baltimore, Md., graduated from 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, and was appointed a 
cadet at the U. S. Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
Conn., May 10, 1923. 

Graduated and commissioned an Ensign on May 15, 
1926, he subsequently was promoted in rank as fol- 
lows: Lieutenant (jg), May 15, 1928; Lieutenant, 
May 15, 1930; Lieutenant Commander, June 14, 
1936; Commander, December 1, 1942; and Captain, 
August 1, 1943. 

From June, 1926, to May, 1931, Captain Esk- 
ridge served in line duty at Boston, Mass., and New 
London, Conn., aboard the Cutters MOJAVE and 
TAMPA and the Destroyers BEALE, ERICSSON and 
SHAW. He next was assigned to the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy as instructor in mathematics, with collateral duty 
as Executive Officer of the Receiving Unit. He made 
the cadet practice cruises aboard the SEBAGO and 
CAYUGA during that period. 

In September, 1935, he was transferred to Wilming- 
ton, N. C., as Executive Officer aboard the Cutter 
Mopoc. Detached in June, 1936, he took command 
of the Cutter DIONE at Norfolk, Va., serving until 
October, 1938. At that time he was named Executive 
Officer of the SEBAGO and served in that capacity until 
January, 1940, when assigned to similar duty aboard 
the Cutter MENDOTA. 

In May, 1941, Captain Eskridge was designated Di- 
rector of the Coast Guard Reserve and Auxiliary in 
the district office at Philadelphia, Penna., and organized 
the Coast Guard Flotilla of Reserve boats. During this 
period he also served as officer-in-charge of the Coastal 
Inshore Patrol at Atlantic City, N. J., Personnel Offi- 
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cer, Operations Officer, and Captain of the Port, 48 
Naval District, Philadelphia. 

Detached in July, 1943, he was assigned to duty ig 
connection with the conversion and outfitting of thé 
USS AQUARIUS (AKA-16), and served aboard that 
ship until April, 1945, first as Executive Officer, and 
later as Commanding Officer. The AQUARIUS pars 
ticipated in Pacific assault and support operations at 
Kwajalein, Peleliu, Guam, Emirau, Cape Gloucester, 
Leyte Gulf, Lingayen Gulf and Okinawa. 

‘For distinguishing himself by excellent service ag 
Commanding Officer of the USS AQUARIUS during thé 
amphibious assault on Lingayen Gulf on 9 to 10 Janus 
ary, 1945,’’ Captain Eskridge received a Citation and 
Commendation Ribbon. He also earned the following 
decorations: American Defense with sea clasp, Amer- 
ican Campaign, Asiatic-Pacific Campaign and World 
War II Victory. 

He next served for five months at Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C., as Chief, Head- 
quarters Administration Division, before beginning a 
tour of duty in the 5th Coast Guard District, Norfolk, 
Va., as Chief of Staff, with collateral duty as Captain 
of the Port. 

Detached in September, 1949, he was assigned to 
the Air University, Special Staff School, Craig Air 
Force Base, Selma, Ala., for a three-month comptroller 
course. In January, 1950, he returned to Headquarters 
to assume duty as Chief, Office of Finance and Supply, 
and in May, 1951, in the reorganization of Headquar- 
ters, he was designated Comptroller. 

Captain Eskridge has one daughter, Barbara Ann, 
who is presently a junior at Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. Mrs. Eskridge is the former Minetta 
Marshall Edwards of Virginia Beach, Va. 
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DESTINATION EUROPE—Shown against the skyline of New 
Work—one of the 60 United States cities linked by TWA with 
Europe, the Middle East and India—a graceful Constellation soars 


out over the water. On its flight across the ocean, it will follow 
very much the same course Lindbergh fiew on his trans-Atlantic 
crossing. For this Skyliner Paris is just 12'4 hours away. 


A QUARTER CENTURY 
OF TRANS-ATLANTIC FLYING 


Wards of Coast Guard Soon To Celebrate Important Anniversary 


Trousanps OF COAST GUARDSMEN have watched 
giant airplanes winging their way across the grim 


waters of the Atlantic Ocean. These Coast Guards- 
men and their lonely task of manning weather sta- 
tions have made it possible for trans-ocean flying to 
become the safe enterprise that it is today. 

Let’s take a look at the history in back of those 
planes that are guided to safety by Coast Guard vessels. 

Trans-Atlantic flying will light the 25th candle 
on its collective birthday cake next May 21. 

The skyway route to Paris was discovered on a 
mild Parisian evening when a youthful ex-airmail 
pilot set his frail ‘Spirit of St. Louis’’ down on 
throng-packed Le Bourget Field. Lindbergh had elec- 
trified people from Chicago to Cairo by flying non- 
stop from New York in 3344 hours. 
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With tourist fares slated to go into effect next year, 
1952 is expected to witness the greatest volume of 
trans-Atlantic air travel in history. This past sum- 
mer more than 120,000 persons have been flown 
across the Atlantic, a 37 per cent increase over 1949. 

From New York’s International Airport airliners 
roar into the skies, night and day, heading out over 
the same North Atlantic route Lindbergh followed— 
carrying approximately 600 passengers every 24 hours. 
And the flight time to Paris is now only 12!4 hours. 

Since Trans World Airlines was certificated inter- 
nationally six years ago it has carried half a million 
passengers over its 21,000 miles of overseas routes. In 
its first six months of operation the airline flew less 
than 15,000 persons internationally. Yet in the first 
six months of 1951 the figure was more than quad- 
rupled. 
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FAR ABOVE THE ATLANTIC—This is an international TWA 
flight. The captain, the hostess and purser, in the background, 
all are making the passengers feel at home. While Lindbergh's 
food for his historic flight consisted of sandwiches and coffee, 


In 1927 you couldn’t buy a scheduled air ticket 
from New York to California for $10,000, or even 
$50,000, much less a trans-Atlantic flight. There was 
no transcontinental air service. It was two years be- 
fore T-A-T, one of TWA’s parent organization, with 
Lindbergh's surveying help, was to inaugurate com- 
bined plain-train service from coast to coast. 


It took intensive competitive effort and research by 
American business skill first to develop our internal 
network of airways. It required the same elements of 
our free enterprise system plus a World War before 
our international aerial ‘‘bridges’’ were established. 


Neither the crowds that swarmed around Lind- 
bergh’s plane that historic night at Le Bourget nor 
the gaping newspaper readers back home would have 
believed that air travel would soon be routine as well 
as cheap. Air fares are a pleasant anomaly in an era 
plagued with soaring costs. The air travel dollar, 
compared with 10 years ago is still worth 89 cents, 
nearly twice the value, for example, of your food 
dollar. 


Fares, flight times, the aircraft themselves have un- 
dergone radical changes since ‘‘Slim’’ Lindbergh’s 
memorable flight. If the “Spirit of St .Louis’’ were 
to be removed from the Smithsonian Institute in Wash- 
ington and placed beneath the wing of a Constellation, 
it would be dwarfed, to say the least. 
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today’s trans-Atlantic passengers eat full-course “sky meals” 
featuring broiled steak, chicken or turkey, with cocktails, wines 
and champagne. They travel in complete comfort, at 20,000-foot 
altitudes, in the Constellation’s warm, pressurized cabin, 


The tiny Ryan monoplane’s gross weight of 5,130 


pounds, for example, contrasts with the 106,000 
pounds of the Constellation. And the former’s maxi- 
mum cruising speed of 123 miles per hour is nearly 
tripled by the TWA luxury airliner. 

All this progress has meant a great change in the 
travel habits of the average family. A quarter of a 
century ago a vacationist did not venture far from 
home. Travel was tedious and expensive. Now, hap- 
pily, limited vacation days need not be burned up in 
traveling. Nor is it necessary to save up small fortunes 
in travel dollars. 

TWA\’s first Skyliner flew to Paris from Washing- 
ton, D. C., in December, 1945. Now the airline serves 
80 cities on its transcontinental and international 
routes, totaling 32,000 miles. 

Its passengers fly in a great deal more comfort, too, 
than did Lindbergh. In warm pressurized cabins they 
speed through the smooth air of 20,000 feet. Flying 
at altitudes varying between 200 feet and 10,000 feet, 
the pioneer ocean flyer had to be bundled in cumber- 
some flying clothes as he sat in his cramped cockpit. 

Lindbergh had to stay awake the entire flight. All- 
sleeper trips, like TWA’s Ambassadors, were not even 
a dream then. What’s more, he had none of the pre- 
cise navigational equipment now standard on inter- 
national airliners. Also, there was no one to help 


(Concluded on Page 18) 
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SHIPYARD SYMPHONY: 


Launching of a Ship 


Real Drama In Shipyard As A Ship Comes To Life 





ba 


CHRISTENING of the ship with a foamy spray of champagne clearly reflect their emotions as this sponsor successfully breaks 
climaxes a tense and dramatic moment. Faces of the guests a brightly beribboned bottle. 
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O verrire BANANAS, crushed ice, 15 tons of hot 
grease, and water from Alexander Hamilton's well have 
all played key parts in the most exciting moment at a 
shipyard — the launching of a ship. 

This is an event not only exhilarating to shipyard 
workers witnessing the fruition of months of labor, 
but significant because it marks the instant when the 
largest mobile object built by man becomes “‘alive.”’ 

Before launching, the great mass of steelwork has 
been known merely as a hull, such as Hull 4484. But 
no sooner has a swinging champagne bottle christened 


=~ 


t 


Prty 
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AND THIS IS the ship’s great moment — the launching! Arrow 
indicates fore poppets, which help support ship as she slips down 
ways, The liner INDEPENDENCE, here being launched at Quincy, 
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her than she proudly bears a name, she glides nobly 
down the ways and becomes one with the element that 
will forever be her home: the sea. 


The launching — a rite which has spurred the muse 
of poets and artists — gives the ship a personality and 
being of her own. Now she begins her career, churning 
ing her way to destiny on the deep, to fame and for- 
tune as she tours the world’s ports on behalf of com- 
merce or tourists. 

Although it takes less than a minute for a ship to 
slide down the ways, months or sometimes years of 


Mass., yard of Bethlehem Steel Company, can accommodate more 
than 1,000 passengers. 
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work are required to construct and prepare her for this 
engineering feat which is one of the most critical ex- 
periences of her entire lifetime. 

Naturally stresses and strains on the hull are deter- 
mined previously by engineers on the basis of mathe- 
matics, but this is the first time they are brought into 
play. There is also anxiety over whether the launching 
mechanism itself will work properly. 

A Scottish-born shipworker, although a veteran of 
200 launchings, confessed: 

“We're on edge until it’s over with. You might 
not notice this little tension. We are certain everything 
will go all right — it has to in order for us to keep 
our jobs — yet we are a bit uncertain.” 

Relief from this uncertainty was symbolized by a 
skittish associate of the Scot who broke into a jig when 
a 28,000-ton super-tanker started down the ways re- 
cently. On rare occasions, for some reason difficult to 
pin down, a ship won't budge. Hydraulic rams are 
provided to get her going. 

From the very beginning the task of constructing 
the ship proceeds with an eye to the launching. In the 
first place, the ship is built on an incline so she will 
slide into the water by the pull of gravity alone when 
she is ready for outfitting. The incline is set at a cal- 
culated angle —- enough slope so the ship will slide, 
but not steep enough to cause too much strain on the 
Jaunching device. 

Then, the ship’s keel and bottom are built on an 
ingenious framework of timbers which are gradually 


HEAVE-HO! With a mighty swing, these hardy workmen knock 
away shoring with their powerful oaken “twelve-man ram.” 
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removed, on the morning of the launching, so that the 
ship will slip gracefully down the ways. 

The timbers, usually 12 inches thick, are used in 
shoring, bilge cribs, and keel blocks. They must be 
strong enough to support the entire weight of the ship 

- thousands of tons of steel — and are generally cut 
from Georgia yellow pine because of its strength and 
rot resistance. 

The removal of these supports is a colorful sight, 
especially when 12 hefty shipyard workers, swinging 
in unison, smack the upright shorings with their 
“‘twelve-man ram.” 

The ram is a long oaken timber with steel backing. 
The workmen swing it with short Manila ropes passed 
through the middle of the ram. Warming up with 
three or four short swings, suddenly they shout 
“Now!” or “Hit it!’’ With a sharp CRACK like an 
exploding shell, the ram catapults the heavy shoring 
10 or 20 feet through the air. 

Wtih these supports out of the way, the ship comes 
to rest on her cradle, which comprises fore and aft 
poppets, sliding ways, and blocks. The poppets, cradle- 
like structures, steady the ship near her stem and stern, 
where she is narrow. Under the poppets and running 
the length of the ship are the sliding ways. The blocks, 
or packing, are big pine timbers placed between the 
sliding ways and middle underside of the ship. 

The two runways, or chutes, down which the cradle 
will slide, are called groundways. They are covered 


whole forest of timber which has supported the ship during con- 
struction must be removed. 
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with two coats of grease so that the launching cradle 
will slide with ease. 


The bottom or base coat of grease must be heavy 
enough to carry about ten tons per square foot, so it 
won't squoosh off the groundways. Because of its con- 
sistency, it has to be melted and spread over the wooden 
groundways about a half -inch thick while hot. On 
top of this is applied a lighter grease, called a slip coat, 
to provide a slippery surface. 

Since the groundways are 500 or 600 feet long, a 
large amount of grease is needed. Fifteen tons of grease 
were used to launch the liner /ndependence at the 
Quincy, Mass., yard of Bethlehem Steel Company. In 
hot weather it’s necessary to apply crushed ice to the 
grease, to prevent it from melting away and leaving 
the groundways dry. 

And here is where bananas came in handy. When 
grease was scarce in World War II, self-reliant work- 
ers at Bethlehem’s Beaumont, Texas, yard daubed the 
groundways with spciled bananas —- and chuckled 
as they launched a vessel as smoothly as ever. 

Obviously a strong device is needed to hold the 
cradle and heavy ship in place until launching time 
is at hand. The modern method is to use a trigger 
launching mechanism. A steel tongue, jutting up from 
the groundway, holds the sliding ways until a trigger 
is released electrically. 

Some shipyards, however, still use steel tie-plates for 
launching, especially where smaller ships are involved. 


JUST AS YOU might expect, grease comes in handy when it’s 
time to launch a ship. A base coat of thick grease on the ways 
will support a load of 10 tons per square foot. Slipperiness is in- 
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The forward ends of the sliding ways are bolted to 
the groundways with the tie-plates. To launch the 
vessel, then, it’s necessary only to cut the plates quickly 
with acetylene torches. 

The launching operation is controlled from a bunt- 
ing-bedecked launching platform erected at the stem 
of the ship. A party, usually composed of public offi- 
cials, the ship owners, the ship builders, newsmen and 
guests, gathers to watch the sponsor swing a wire- 
enmeshed bottle of champagne at the ship's prow. 

When all is ready, an official on the platform tele- 
phones an order, a switch is thrown, and the giant 
vessel starts backing down the ways. This is the in- 
stant that the sponsor — usually a lady chosen by the 
ship owners — swings the champagne bottle. If she’s 
nervous and misses on the first try, there’s still time 
for another swing — if she’s quick. 

Most sponsors are good shots and christen the ship 
with a gratifying spray of the bubble-water. One 
swing at Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point, Md., yard was 
so vigorous that a naval architect's trousers got soaked, 
to the sponsor’s embarrassment. However, the archi- 
tect graciously made a quick change and got to the 
subsequent luncheon even in time for the fruit cock 
tail. 

At another yard, a sponsor missed her first swing 
and let the bottle go. The bottle swung on its lan 
yard like a pendulum, while officials worried that the 
ship might go unchristened and therefore encounteg 


creased by a “slip” coat of thick grease whcih workman is pour- 
ing upon base coat. 
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bad luck. However, halfway down the ways the bottle 
hit the ship and burst. The vessel had christened her- 
self! 


While foaming champagne has been the traditional 
launching fluid for over half a century, there are ex- 
ceptions. A group of Quakers, being opposed to in- 
toxicating liquors, brought a bottle of well water from 
Alexander Hamilton’s home to do the trick. 


ae * 


AT SOME SHIPYARDS, like this one of Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany at Quincy, Mass., chain drags are an adjunct of launching. 


Whatever is used, the launching is a gay and exciting 
occasion, with workmen cheering, sirens wailing, tug- 
boats bleating, colors flying, and a band blaring. 

“Even if a shipbuilder were 75 years old, he'd still 
get a thrill out of seeing a new ship hit the water,” 
said a veteran shipyard official. “‘Even during World 
War II, when we were launching ships every day, it 
was still a thrill to see them take life. I’d hate to miss 
a launching.”’ 


They keep newly-launched vessels from floating too far towards 
shallow water. 








TRANS-ATLANTIC FLYING 


(Concluded from Page 13) 











him—contrasted with the 9-member crew of today’s 
Skyliners, specializing in all phases of the aircraft's 
operation, including engineering, meteorology and 
navigation. 

In addition to passengers, TWA also has moved a 
vast assortment of cargo in the past six years across 
the Atlantic—from Sicilian donkeys to U. S.-made 
machinery—for a total of nearly 24 million cargo 
ton miles. 

Anyone can—and does—fly to Europe now. This 
past spring, eight midwesterners, a grocer, a fireman, 
a clerk and a salesman, and their wives, who had saved 
their pennies for several years, embarked on a two 
weeks’ trip via TWA Skyliner. 
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In this short period the group not only visited six 
different countries but increased their business under- 
standing by seeking our their counterparts in the for- 
eign cities and swapping shop talk with them. Yet, 
not one of them probably ever stopped to think what 
a fantastically impossible undertaking it would have 
been only 15 years ago. 

Families in Topeka are planning winter trips to 
Madrid or Rome, business executives in New York and 
San Francisco are going to London, Algiers and Bom- 
bay, and students from Chicago and Santa Fe are 
headed for post-graduate study in Paris, Zurich and 
Frankfurt. 

Wherever their home, their international flight will 
be but a matter of hours. Yet that is but today’s 
picture. 

With jet planes bringing vastly shorter flying times, 
who can say what the future will bring ...! The 
only sure prediction is that the Coast Guard will play 
an important role in all new developments. The im- 
portant factor of safety at sea will always require the 
vigilance of the ships and men of the Coast Guard. 
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PERSONNEL NEWS: 


Promotions and Retirements Announced by Headquarters 


A NUMBER of promotions to the grade 
of Chief Petty Officer have been made 

as a result of the examinations held late in 

August. We take pleasure in publishing 

the names of the men who, as a result of 

that examination, were placed on the eligi- 

bility lists. From these lists the following 

promotions have been made: 

Chief Hospital Corpsman (provisional) — 
Numbers | through 22. 

Chief Quartermaster (provisional) —-Num 
bers 1 through 19. 

Chief Gunner's Mate (provisional) —-Num- 
bers 1 through 15. 

Chief Fire Controlman (provisional) 
Numbers 1 and 2 


CHIEF HOSPITAL CORPSMAN 


LESLIE, Louis W. 
Thomas, Harold C. 
VAN METER, Henry J. 
BAMFORD, Gerald E. 


WILKINSON, George H. 


GROVES, James J. 
LIBERATOR, Joseph F. 
STEVENSON, Cloise S. 
PERRY, Warren E. 
KLAMM, John C. 
BUTLER, Charles M. 
ADAMS, George W. 
TRAYLOR, Burnice R. 
HILL, John H. 

LEE, Risdon T., Jr. 
MILLER, Charles C. 
BOISCIAIR, Charles F. 


CNOA VS Hw 


ROBINSON, Roy A.., Jr. 


CHIEF AEROGRAPHER'S MATE 


(Provisional ) 


1. BOERNER, Oscar F. 


2. DOUGLAS, Leo L. 


CHIEF QUARTERMASTER 


(Provisional ) 


SODERLING, Rudolph E. 
STOLARZ, Bruno R. 
PERRIN, Carl T. 
THRALL, Franklin E. 
MILLER, William E. 
CROFT, William 
KANGAS, Wayne 

FINN, Charles R 


NRNNYNNNNNNDE 


(Provisional) 


McMAHAN, E. L. 
JANICKE, William I. 


FLINT, John L. 


CSCLONDAVAWNS 


CLAPP, Joe M 
MAY, William J. G 
GRIFFEN, Jesse E. 
RHODES, Clarence H. 


wwww 
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POWELL, Rodney A. 
WALKER, Allen V., Jr. 
FARMER, Vernon P. 
SALYER, Gordon 
PHILLIPS, Johnnie W. 


Nm 


SAWYER, Carl M. 
SMITH, Carl L. 
MOORE, Eugene E. 
BANNAN, George G. 


IVERSEN, Gordon T. aye 
MEUNIER, Donald M PRUNER, Jack G 
GRENLEY, John . STUHR, Leo L. 
BURSON, Norman | . BOYER, Roy J 
SIMPSON, Paul G. SHARP, Myers W. 
JONES, Ronald D. SEVOLD, Walter T. 


~w 
we 


ELINGS, Frederick H. 
BLAND, Alonza P. 
RITTER, John A. 
SWENSON, Edward J. 
GORMAN, Thomas J. 
ROSATO, Louis 
MITCHELL, Richard K. 
MORRIS, John E 
COLTON, John W. 
MYERS, Donald R. 
COGAN, John M 
LEWIS, Walter A. 
FERNALD, Norman E. 
WATTAM, Clifford R. 
MORRISON, William T. J. 
PETTY, Robert H. 
THOMAS, Oliver L 
STEWART, Milton J 
WILSON, Robert L 
ISTOCK, Howard H. 
OLSON, Charles A 
WILEY, Wayne H. 
BURBAGE, Glen 
WANGE, Stanley O. 
LOVEWELL, James A 
NAGIE, Thomas B. 
BARRY, Thomas J. 
PERDUE, Harry W. 
DUGAN, Jack W. 
BAUMANN, Eugene P. 
LIBERTO, Angelo A. 
conditional 
HARRELL, Howard E. 
ZEOLI, Anthony F., Jr. 
HOUGH, Richard O. 
RIDDLE, Walter H., Jr. 
LEWIS, William R. 
HERRINGTON, Albert L. 
FORE, Wendell C. 
BUCHANNAN, Dennis W. 
FREELAND, Norven B. 
McGRATH, Joseph P. 
MORRIS, Harvey L. 
THOMPSON, Fred E. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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THIS PHOTO IS NOT a gag shot! That Navy C. P. O. is E. L. Huggins, BMC, who 
reported aboard the Cutter MENDOTA in Argentia, Newfoundland, for transportation 
to Wilmington, N. C. Smart fellow that he is, Huggins was found reading the MAGA- 
ZINE in the C. P. O. quarters and another Chief hastily broke out his camera and made 
the above photo! Which reminds us to ask, is there anyone who doesn’t read the U. 8. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE? 











Rocket «++ World famed Navy-Douglas «++ Designed for intercepting high-flying 


558-2 Skyrocket, which, on August 7, 1951, 
set new world records for speed and 


Teh enemy planes, the F4D Skyray 
is an advanced-type bat-wing jet, developed 


altitude for airplanes of any type or size. by Douglas for the U. S. Navy. 


Only Douglas leads in 





Advance-type Douglas military and 


commercial aircraft are in service today... 


You.can depend on Douglas for the 





a Ps i / 
new miracle planes to come! 


SINCE 1920...FIRST AROUND THE WORLD! 


Douglas Cloudster, first airplane to lift its own weight in payload * Douglas M-1, first U.S. mail plane * Torpedo 1, world’s first 
torpedo plane * C-1, world's first cargo plane * DWC World Cruiser, first to fly around the world * DC-1, prototype 
of famed DC-3 (C-47) + A-20 Havoc, famous World War II light bomber * A-26 (B-26 Invader), first 400 mph attack bomber 
* DC-4 (C-54) Skymaster, first 4-engine global transport * SBD, Navy attack bomber that stopped the Japs at Midway i) 
* AD Skyraider, Navy attack bomber, now fighting in Korea * C-74, largest World War Il transport * C-124 Globemaster II, 
largest cargo transport in production * DC-6 and DC-6A Liftmaster, first post-war modern transports 
* F3D Skyknight, first Navy jet night fighter * D558-1 Skystreak, first Navy transonic research airplane. 

i 
} 
| 
| 
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WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF AIRCRAFT FOR 32 YEARS + MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 
FIGHTERS » BOMBERS ~ GUIDED MISSILES » ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT ~ RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 





Reciprocating «+ -World’s largest 
cargo transport now in volume production. 
It's the C-124 Globemaster II, designed to 
support global operations of the military. 


Turbo-prop - ++ First U. S. turbo-prop 
attack bomber, the A2D Skyshark, built for 
the U. S. Navy and now entering production 
at El Segundo Division of Douglas. 
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all four power types... 








From the DC-3 to the Skyrocket— fastest airplane ever built—Douglas has pioneered 

remarkable advances in every phase of the art of flight. Undisputed leader in the design and 
production of the finest in transport airplanes, Douglas has also developed basic airframe types to 
embrace the three new powers: turbo-prop, jet and rocket. Douglas is the only manufacturer that 
has built and flown all four aircraft types! Certainly this is a tribute to the foresight and 

creative engineering skills of the Douglas organization. Today, as Douglas continues to 
mass-produce the aircraft needed now, research and engineering teams push ahead in every 

field of aeronautics ... planning the ‘‘miracle”’ planes that will supersede the near-miracle 


planes of today. Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica, California. 


First in Aviation 
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GIRLS WOW SAILOR: 


ell On Wheels! 


By Roy TARAMPINO, BM1 


TRAVELING at 35 miles an hour is routine to the best skaters 
in the Roller Derby. Coming toward you at this speed is Gerry 


Siupma rES, I’ve seen everything! 


I’m a sports fan and I think I know as much about 
sports as the next guy. I’m one of those guys who likes 
to sit behind first base and watch Ted Williams and 
Joe DiMaggio in action. I like to go out to Griffith 
Stadium in Washington, D. C., during the fall and 
watch Sammy Baugh toss that pigskin. 

And prize fights? They are my favorites. I’ve seen 
most of today’s top-flight fighters in action at Madison 
Square Garden. It was while I recently was on shore 
liberty in New York that I hastened to The Garden, 
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Murray, left, of the Chiefs, and Midge (Toughie) Brasuhn, right, 
of the Jersey Jolters. 


thinking that there was a fight on tap for that eve- 
ning. Somehow or other I got my signals mixed up. 
When I pulled up in front of the Garden I found 
that — of all things — a bunch of girls, yes girls, 
were being featured in the main feature of the evening, 
a Roller Derby. 

Well, there I was in front of The Garden. With 
nothing better to do, I decided to take a chance and 
see what a Roller Derby really was like. Boy! I found 
out! 

You want action? 
want thrills? 


You want excitement? You 
Then let me recommend the Roller 
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Derby. Let me tell you something about those girls 
whom you have probably seen only on television. Let 
me tell you about them and let me suggest a Roller 
Derby as a wonderful sport for a sailor looking for 
real entertainment while on liberty. 

Sport purists refuse to recognize them as athletes! 
Feminists are aghast at their unladylike behavior on 
the rink! But to the millions of rabid Roller Derby 
fans, who like their thrills wholesale, the girls who 
careen around the hardwood floors at breakneck speeds 
are darlings of the sports world. 

A comparative newcomer to the American sporting 
scene, the Roller Derby, like dance marathons, walka- 
thons, and bicycle races, is on the periphery of sports. 
But, it frequently outdraws other athletic events in 
some of the country’s biggest arenas — indicating it 
is very much here to stay. Its phenomenal sucess is 
due largely to two things, TV and the ‘girls. Tele- 


vision brought the Roller Derby into the homes of 
millions of Americans, creating a fanatical core of fans. 
The girls, forsaking glamour for union-suit type tights 
and crash helmets, provided the fans with the roughest 
body contact game since the Indians gave up lacrosse. 


EXTRA FILLIPS for the fans are provided by stunts, such as 
“boxing match” by Julie “Ace” Patrick (hanging on the ropes) 
and Midge “Toughie” Brasuhn who is shown being yanked back 
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Scratching, hair-pulling, and a general “‘there’s no to- 
morrow” attitude are features of every Roller Derby 
meet. 

Glamorized in the news and enhanced with such 
publicized stars as Toughie Brashun, Mary Lou Pa- 
lermo, and Gerry Murray, this sport suffers no dearth 
of new talent. From all over the country, aspirants 
head for the top teams. The Washington Jets, the 
New York Chiefs, the Jersey Jolters, all get their share 
of the new rookies. It isn’t the easiest way to make 
a living, as the giris soon find out. Bone bruising prac- 
tice sessions with older experienced veterans leave the 
rookies sore and aching. The heart-stopping falls and 
crashes seen in actual competition are multiplied many 
times over on the practice rink. Yet, each morning's 
mail brings new applications. 

The requirements for a Roller Derby rookie keep 
many young hopefuls from achieving their goal. Alert- 
ness, excellent skating ability, a rugged physical make- 
up, and a fierce competitive spirit are prime requisites. 
Team owners and managers are always on the lookout 
for the attractive, curvaceous miss whose physical appeal 
will attract new fans and result in bigger gates, 


by referee Mary Lou Palermo. Bouts like this tickle the Roller 
Derby fans who like to believe that the girls are rough and tumble, 
able to handle their own even in the ring. 
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Glamour girls like Arlynne Muchman of the Jersey 
Jolters are as much in demand as models, as they are 
Roller Derby stars. 

Once accepted and assigned a regular team position, 
the rookie finds her life rigidly prescribed for her. 
Exercise, sleep, fresh air are everyday musts. Rigid 
diet is a vital part of every Roller Derby girl’s regime. 
Because excess poundage slows up a girl in a sport 
where speed is essential, starches and fats are held down 
to a minimum. Because nervousness may cause a pile- 
up that could injure player and team, stimulants of any 
kind that cause tension are forbidden. That goes not 
only for hard drinks but also for regular coffee. 

Dr. R. Seeley, medical adviser to the Roller Derby 
teams told me that he has laid down a hard and fast 
rule no coffee unless it’s Sanka, which is caffein- 
free. That's the only kind you'll see on Roller Derby 
tables if you're lucky enough to get a glimpse, as I did, 
into their backstage (more literally back-of-the-track) 
lives. An infringement of any dietary rules brings on 
a costly penalty in the case of seasoned and older 
players...a penalty plus a letter to Mama back home, 
in the case of the teen-agers. 

Many a mother of a Roller Derby fan who has 
written to Dr. Seeley for advice on diets for their high- 
strung or over-weight youngsters, get the same advice, 
**Keep those candies and cakes hidden and if they must 
drink coffee, make sure it’s caffein-free. That goes for 
malted milks and floats and any dessert that uses coffee 
favor — use the caffein-free kind of coffee in your 
preparation. And keep the bars up firm against liquor 
=— not even cocktails!”’ 

Off the track, the Roller Derby girls are like a group 


GAG STUNTS for the press are part of these skaters’ chores, and 
here, Midge Brasuhn and Gloria Cleirbaut of the Red Devils, pose 
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on any college campus in the nation. Typical Amer- 
ican girls, their penchant for dates, practical jokes, and 
general mischief-making have turned many a manager 
gray before his time. 

However, in a sport where ‘‘murdering the oppo- 
sition’ is of prime importance, it is inevitable that 
personal vendettas have sprung up. The most famous 
feud in that between Toughy Brasuhn and Gerry Mur- 
ray, who have been going at each other tooth, nail and 
skate since 1943. Toughy will go halfway around 
the track for an opportunity to ‘‘clobber’’ Gerry. Gerry, 
in turn, lives for the day when she will be able to 
‘body check’’ Toughy right out of the arena. Referees 
are always on their guard to break up fist fights between 
them. The girls aren’t kidding and the fans always 
know that they are in for a rough night when Brasuhn 
and Murray oppose one another. 

With the lean, hungry days behind them, the Roller 
Derby girls are looking forward to many more banner 
years. The days of skating in musty, badly-lighted 
halls are past. Today, Madison Square Garden and all 
the other top arenas play host to them. They are fast 
becoming national heroes and their fan clubs will attest 
to that. The Roller Derby is a big business and the 
contestants who make it the world’s toughest game 
are glad to belong to their world of aches, pain and 
arnica. They know they are riding the ‘gravy train.” 

Me, I witnessed my first Roller Derby strictly by 
accident. As you can judge from this article, I speedily 
became an ardent fan and a student of the sport. Don’t 
scoff at the girls until you’ve seen them in action. I'll 
wager you'll become as enthusiastic about their sports 
ability as I am. 


as golf enthusiasts on the roof edge of Madison Square Garden 
in New York City. 
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RCA Electronics serve the Military 


—on Land, Sea, and in the Air 


More AND More the Military Services are turn- 
ing to electronics in the development of new 
and better weapons for use on all the battle- 
fields —on land and sea, under the sea and in the 
skies. 

The rapid advance in aircraft, guided missiles, 
tanks, fast ships and mechanized weapons call 
for all kinds of electronic devices. RCA research, 
design and application engineers work in close 
co-operation with the Military Services in the 


expanded application of radio-electronics in the 
progress of military science. 

RCA is an “arsenal” of electronics from which 
the Armed Forces are equipped with the finest 
and most efficient electronic apparatus in the 
world. In addition, RCA has a large staff of field 
service engineers working with all branches of 
the Armed Forces as the link between RCA’s 
research developments, manufacturing capacity 
—and America’s military strength. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. H.J. 
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Gala Grid Season at Cape May 


Team Wins Eight Games, Ties One, Loses One 


TEAM WORK AND SPIRITED ACTION were the keys to the 
Success of the Receiving Center’s football team and in the above 


Th COAST GUARD BEARS of 
the Cape May Receiving Center end 
ed their second gridiron season Sun- 


day, November 18, with a 19-0 
victory over the airmen from the 
Pomona Naval Air Station. This 
year of gridiron play far surpassed 
the first-year record of five wins 
evenly matched against five losses, 
with an enviable record boasting 
eight wins shadowing one loss and 
one scoreless deadlock. 

The Bears launched the 1951 
gridiron season against the Clayton 
Athletic Club. The game was con- 
tested under the arc lights of the 
local field and the Coast Guard 
eleven found the visitors an easy 
foe, beating them 15-0. The second 
game found the Tars traveling to 
the Bainbridge Naval Training Cen- 
ter for a game against the All-Amer- 
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ican Reds Bagnell and company. The 
Bears took the fight to the Navy and 
brought home to the Training Cen- 
ter a 13-12 upset. 


es 


BOB CONNORS, Captain 


From the Navy the Bears turned 
towards the men of the Army, 
traveling to northern New Jersey 
and Camp Kilmer, home of the 


photo Billie Conley symbolizes these two qualities as he grabs a 
pass and races goalward. 


khaki-clad foe. Each team protrud- 
ed feelers during the first half, which 
was fought entirely between the two 
40-yard lines. Loreto Sica ripped 
through the Army tenacles as he 
spearheaded through the Doughboys 
for the first score of the contest and 
returned moments later to throw a 
goal line pass for six additional 
points. The final score boosted the 
Coast Guard to its third straight 
win as it read 12 points for the 
Tars, nothing for the Army men. 


After next lacing the airminded 
Zuni Indians 13-0, the “Blue and 
White’ again took to the highways 
of Morrisville, Penna., for their 
first and only loss of the season. 
Aided by three costly Tar fumbles, 
within their own 10-yard line, the 
Rider College eleven downed the 
Coast Guard, 27-6. 
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The Bears returned home mind- 
ful of revenge, which bent itself 
with full force on the semi-pros of 
Wildwood, who succumbed to the 
Blue offensive, 15-0. Wildwood 
tempers mounted as they realized 
their defeat in the closing minutes 
of the game, but alert officials pre- 
vented the spark of rebellion from 
ever striking. 

The succeeding week the Coast 
Guardsmen boarded a patrol craft 
and headed over the waterways to 
face their second Naval opponent of 
the season. The Navy men fell be- 
fore the Coast Guard juggernaut 
which crossed the goal line four 
times during the contest. The Navy 
scored only once. 

Wind and rain and a lighting 
system that worked only periodic- 


BOB STELLE, Quarterback 


ally set the stage as the Bears took 
the field to oppose the Penn Uni- 
versity Frosh. Twice the Penn for- 
ward wall rallied and held the “Blue 
and White’ inches from a coveted 
win. The game ended in a scoreless 
tie, 


After downing a Millville semi- 


professional team at home on their 
next outing, the Coast Guard, for 
the third time during the season, 
met face to face with a Naval oppo- 
nent. For the last time the Coast 
Guard pulled the plugs and sank 
the Navy Blue, this final time in 
form of airmen from the Pomona 
Naval! Air Base. 

Coach Roger B. Clark, and as- 
sistant coach Frank Smith mused 
after the end of the very successful 
season: “‘It has been our hope to 
build a replica of the great CG Bear 
team of the past. Our second year 
of endeavor has added many miles 
in the right direction and the team 
should be congratulated. We are 
closer now than ever before.”’ 


By Wm. G. Mount. 





Academy Entrance Exam 
To Be Held Next Month 


ENTRANCE to the United States 
Coast Guard Academy at New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, is based on com- 
petitive examinations, no Congres- 
sional appointments being required. 


This examination is open to 
qualified young men, military or 
civilian, between the ages of 17 and 
22. Educational requirements are 
graduation from an accredited pre- 
paratory school or public high 
school, the course pursued compris- 
ing a minimum of 15 units of credit 
earned by June 30, 1952, including 
three units of English, two of alge- 
bra, one each of plane geometry and 
physics. 


To qualify physically, a candi- 
date must be in perfect health; be- 
tween 66 and 76 inches in height, 
with weight in proportion; must 
have 20/20 vision, uncorrected, in 
each eye; and must have a minimum 
of 20 vital serviceable natural teeth. 


No waivers are granted for admis- 
sion to the Academy. The Coast 
Guard Academy, located at New 
London, Connecticut, prepares 
young men for careers as officers in 
the Coast Guard. Upon completion 
of the four-year engineering course, 
a cadet is eligible for a commission 
as Ensign in the Coast Guard and a 
Bachelor of Science Degree in Engi- 
neering. The next examination will 
be held 18-19 February, 1952. 
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THE MOST POWERFUL seagoing tug on the Pacific Coast and one of the most powerful 


anywhere in this country is the Coast Guard tug YOCONA. 


The YOCONA has won an 


enviable reputation on the West Coast because of many remarkable towing jobs. 
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REAR ADMIRAL RUSSELL WOOD, Coast Guard Chief of Staff, Guardsmen in all parte of the globe. Typical of many 
ves honorary citizenship papers and the key to the city from rdsmen who spent the holidays far at sea is this “drum- 
Orleans’ M or De Lesseps Morrison during the Admiral’s 


. stick ki who appears to be doing right well for himself between 
Visit to New Orleans to attend the recent convention of the Coast sia 
Guard League. watches, 


NEWLY ELECTED AND RE-ELECTED officers of the Coast Paymaster Ellwood F. Jones and Judge Advocate Arnold Blum- 
Guard League are: (Seated) V Commander James E. Stau- berg. The men who will direct the Coast Guard League were 
dinger, National Commander Judge W. Marion Hendry and Vice chosen during the Sixth Annual National Convention of the League 
Commander James F. Wilkinson. (Standing) Vice Commander in New Orleans. 

Charles F. Fleming, Assistant Judge Advocate Harvey Hawgood, 
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IN THE SPRING a young man’s fancy turns to chipping paint. duneau, Alaska, the STORIS frequently becomes iced down while 
But in the winter, especially aboard the Coast Guard Cutter enroute on a distress call or supply run. 
STORIS, a young man’s fancy turns to chipping ice. Stationed in 


THE SEAGOING T + ACUSHNET is dwarfed by this iceberg drifting down from the upper regions of the North Atlantic to 
that gives the : re of acting as a cradle for the Coast lend peril to the conventional passenger lanes. It will be at that 
Guard craft. . bergs similar to this one will come time that the Coast Guard's Ice Patrol will spring into action, 
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Judge: “Your wife says you 
keep her continually terrorized!” 

Prisoner: “‘But, your honor—” 

Judge (whispering): ‘‘Now not 
in my official capacity, but as man 
to man, what is your system?” 

* * * 

“Hey,” cried Satan to a new ar- 
rival, ‘‘you act as if you owned the 
place.” 

“TI do,” said the new arrival, ‘““my 
wife gave it to me before I came 
here.” 

i 

The boy in the long pants got on 
the street car for a dime. The boy 
in the short pants got on for five 
cents. The pretty girl got on for 
nothing—she had a transfer. 

* ok * 

Ex-GI: Suppose I take out in- 
Surance on my wife today and to- 
morrow she dies, what would I get? 

Salesman: The chair. 

ok x * 

Lady 
the dog): “Speak! Speak!” 

Dog: ‘“What’ll I say?” 

& * * 

Sign in the mess hall: “If the 
steak is too tough, get out. This 
is no place for weaklings.”’ 

* * * 

Barber: ‘‘Was your tie red when 
you came in?” 

G. L.: “Of course not.”’ 

Barber: ‘‘Gosh.”’ 

a 

In the spring a young man’s fancy 
turns from one dame thing to an- 
other. 

ok * * 
Any girl can be gay in a classy coupe, 
In a taxicab all can be jolly; 

But the girl worth while 

Is the girl who can smile 
When you're taking her home on 

the trolley. 
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(holding a cookie above. 


Mother: “‘Quiet, dear, the sand- 
man is coming.” 

Daughter: “Okay, Mom, I won't 
tell Pop.”’ 


* * * 


Have pity on those sad sailormen 
Whose girls have done them dirt. 
There’s nothing that can dry their 
eyes 
Except another skirt. 
ee 


Love makes the world go around, 
but then, so does a good swallow of 
tobacco juice. 

* * x 


Ist Con: “What are you in for?” 

2nd Con: ‘Rockin’ my wife to 
sleep.” 

Ist Con: ‘‘But they can’t put you 
in here for that.” 

2nd Con: “You ain't seen the 
size of them rocks.” 

x -* * 
No wonder the little duckling 

Wears on his face a frown; 

He just discovered that 
His first pair of pants are down. 
* * * 

“T don’t believe in Darwin's 
theory of evolution.” 

“Neither do I. I think some 
woman made the first monkey out 
of a man.” 

* * * 

Ist Drunk: “Shay, you can’t 
open a door wid dat. It’s a cigar 
butt.”’ 

2nd Drunk: ‘‘Migod, I’ve smok- 
ed my key.” 

ok ok * 

“Put your gun away, Mr. Blutz, 
I'm just trying to see if your daugh- 
ter has a broken rib.”’ 

* * * 

It was Sunday morning. He 
slipped on his wife’s robe and went 
downstairs to answer the doorbell. 
As he opened the door, the milk- 


man kissed him. After giving due 
thought to this unusual occurrence, 
he came to the conclusion that the 
milkman’s wife must have a similar 
robe. 

x * * 

From France came the news, back 
in the days of Bleriot, of a huge 
prize offered to the first man to fly 
the English Channel. 

England announced £5,000 to 
the first man to swim the English 
Channel. 

America came to the fore with 
a $50,000 offer to the first woman 
to negotiate the strip of water. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
Glasgow met to consider the situa- 
tion. After much debate an offer 
was set forth which put the offers 
of rival nations to shame. No less 
than £1,000,000 was to be awarded 
to the first hardy athlete, man or 
woman, who swam the English 
channel under water. 

oe 

Thrift is a wonderful 
especially in an ancestor. 

* * * 


virtue, 


You sit and sing a little song, 

You have a little chat; 
You make a little candy fudge 

And then you take your hat; 
You hold her hand and say good- 

night, 

As sweetly as you can; 
Now ain't that a helluva evening 

For a great big, healthy man? 

ee ie 

A famous maestro had a tough 
time trying to decide whether to 
marry a beautiful but dumb girl or 
a rather painful looking creature 
with a beautiful voice. Art finally 
triumphed. He married the soprano. 
The morning after the nuptials, he 
woke up, looked at her, and said 
“For gosh sakes, SING!”’ 


Mother—'‘‘Everytime you stay 
out so late I get another gray hair.’ 

Daughter—‘‘Geeminy, mom, you 
must have been wild. Look at 
granny’s hair.” 


Father—Who was that man 
saw kissing you last night? 
Daughter—What time was it? 


Hickory, dickory, dock, 

Three mice ran up the clock. 

The clock struck one, 

And the other two escaped with 
minor injuries. 
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See our exhibit at the Motorboat Show, January 11-19 


Our United States Navy submarines with their superb crews will help protect our 


shores and our shipping from possible enemy undersea craft. Supreme dependability and 


instant response are required of engines and crews. The United States Navy has installed 


General Motors engines with Diesel-Electric Drive in submarines of this new “K’”’ class. 


Diesel-Electric for Every Type of Service 
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PERSONNEL NEWS 


(Concluded from Page 19) 











GALLAGHER, Walter J 
NELMS, Doug'as F 
McNAUGHTON, William A 
WELLS, Charles S 
THOMAS, James B. 
McLANE, William E 
SWANSON, Robert E 
McWILLIAMS, George M 
MARTIN, Sam 

MEYER, George R 
DOYLE, James A 
McCOY, Harold I 
BARRETT, Warren B 
CHRIST, Nicholas G 
GRANT, Donald E. 
HUFF, Eugene W. 
LARSON, Robert E 
ZWALLY, Richard J 
CAPEL, Kenneth W. 


* LIBERTO’S placement on the eligi- 
bility list is conditional. 


CHIEF GUNNER'S MATE 


(Provisional ) 


MERRIT, Gordon C 
STEINHEISER. Frank H 
PIETROPAOLO, Michael 
BEFFA, Gilbert C 

HALE, Albert R 
PETERS, Earl J 

. MAYHEW, Russell 

8. GOKEY, Albert 

9. KLOPICH, Marshall E 
10. RICHARDSON, Charles D 
11. VELER, Donald D., Sr 
12 BRADI ORD, Gordon P 
13. SCHAEFFER, George H. 
14. KELLY, Robert W. 

15. WARD, Samuel W. 

16. COX, Rufus 

17. KLINEKOLE, George 


MbWh — 


N 


FIRE CONTROLMAN 


(Provisional ) 


HARPIN, Lendal Y. 
CORBETT, Colonel H 
SHERMAN, Donald L. 
CLOER, William W. 


CHIEF 


Retirements 


On 31 January, 1952, the following 
named ninety enlisted men will be retired 
from active duty in line with the provisions 
of the Enlisted Retirement Law: 


Service as of 


Name & Present Rating 31 Jan., 1952 


DUDLEY, James E., BMC 
KOERING, Milo H., GMC 
MANN, Allen L., BMLC 
KIRKENDALL, John W., BMC 
RICHARDS, Wellesley P., BMC 2 
BRYAN, Walter O., BMLC 
BALMA, John, BM1 
ANTOKOL, Sam, BMC 
HUDSON, Oscar W., MMC 
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JENNINGS, Damon, MMC 
SENG, Fred A., MMC 
PASKO, Michael W., BMC 
ENOS, Noble, CSC 

WILLIS, Carl M., ENLC 
CALAY, Joseph J., ADC 
CAMPBELL, Leon’d W., BMC 
REVEI, Eugene M., MMC 
CAIRNES, George A., MMC 
SLANEC, Louis J., BMLC 
HILL, William H., BML1 
SHAW, Maynard E., BMC 
fERRELL, Morwood E., ALC 
WALKER, Fred H., ETC 
BURRUS, George T., BM1 
SPLAINE, James J.. BMC 
GRAY, William T., BMC 
McAFEE, Robert E., RMC (HF) 
BEATTY, Henry Cs, RMC 
SUSZEK, Harry A., CS] 
BURNS, Reed E., MMC 
ROMERO, Angelo, CSC 
WILSON, Thomas W., ATC 
RANSON, Dennet H., ENC 
GROVER, James M., ENC 
EDELMAN, Edward, QMC 
DOUGH, Thomas E., ENL1 
ROWLAND, Richard L., CSC 
SULLIVAN, Robert M., CSC 
KONIECZKA, Bruno, BMC 
FRY, Thomas H., RMC 
DYKES, Walter T., ADC 
MOORE, Mortimer E., ENLC 
HALL, Malcolm A., ENC 
MUTCHLER, Harry R., MMC 
SHAWVER, Charles E., ADC 
SANDERS, Pink W., GMC 
WRIGHT, S. E., RMC(HF) 
HANNA, Louis E., ENC 
KOSKI, Onni, ADC 
ENGLE, Andrew, BMC 
ERICKSON, Arthur H., ETC 
BEAL, Morris V., BML2 
BEHLING, Ray L., BMLC 


26- 1-23 
26- 0-27 
25-11- 7 
25-11- 6 
25- 7- 4 
25- 6-12 
25- 5-19 
25- 5-19 
25- 5-12 
25- 5-11 
25- 5-10 
25- 5- 9 
25- 5- 6 
25- 4-29 
25- 4-27 
25- 4 27 
25- 4-25 
25- 4-22 
25- 4-20 
25- 4-17 
25- 4-16 
25- 4-15 
25- 4-13 
25- 4-12 
25- 
25- 4- 
25- 4- 
25- 4- 
25- 4- 
25- 4- 
25- 3- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
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TINGLE, Earl L., BMC 
MIXSON, Benjamin I., EMTC 
BUCHANAN, Wm. B., RMC 
} ARMER, William H., ENC 
WALKER, Robert L., RMC 
DAVIDSON, Albert L., QMC 
CLEMENTS, Wm. M., BMC 
BROWN, Roy, BMLC 
SCHLAIS, Irvin B. J.. MMC 
TERREBONE, Opte J., ENC 
VAN NIMAN, Ed. B., BMC 
SCHENK, Victor A., BMC 
WILK, William M., SKC 25- 
GAUDREAU, Aug. H., BT1. 25- 
STOLZER, Adolph, MMC 25 
FARLOW, Rooker E., ENLC. 25- 
PAVLAT, George P., QMC 25- 
BRADLEY, John L., ENL1 25- 
RICE, Joseph B., YNC 25- 
SIPNIEWSKI, Stan. J.. BMC. 25- 
SAUNDERS, F. W., MMC(AN) 2 
SAUNDERS, F.W.,MMC(AN) 25- 
JENNINGS, Chas. W., BMLC 25- 
HAVSGARD, Christ, MMC 25- 
BOYD, Robert M., RMC 25- 
NOVAK, Charles, Jr.,. BMC 25- 
HALL, William C., CS1 25- 
WATTERS, Harry, BMLC 25- 
WALSH, John J., BM2 25- 
SAGERS, Stanley M., ADC 
BEEDER, Arthur W., RMC 
RROWN, George, BTC 
ROZA, Francis, ENLC 


25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
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ENLISTED PERSONNEL PRESENTLY 
SERVING AS WARRANT OFFICERS 
UNDER ‘TEMPORARY APPOINT 
MENTS. 

MEEKINS, William E., BMC 

SHOR, John, BMC 

FRAZIER, Charles E., ADC 

WILSON, Thomas J., BMC 

PENRY, Thadeus C., BMC 


25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
25- 
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“WOW! The latest copy of the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE!” 
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I'm staying in’ 


HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now— in se- 
curity, ‘‘bankable’”’ income, and retirement credits. It’s 
easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now . . . in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $174.56 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $220.50 per month! It would take $88,200 
producing 3% interest, to equal this monthly retire- 
ment pay! 


So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over... the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
The Service That Serves Humanity 
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THE MAIL BUOY 


(Concluded from Page 4) 











if we are old enough to wear a uniform we 
should be allowed to drink. When I told 
him that, he said I was just old enough to 
spank, too! 

I also asked him how he got gold hash 
marks, and he said for being good. I don’t 
see why the Coast Guard would give him 
them for acting as he does; he is not even 
friendly. I told my father about him and 
he only laughed, but my mother didn’t like 
it one bit. I just hope all the chiefs in the 
Coast Guard are not like him. 

He even made one man take a shower 
and told him to do it in ten minutes or he 
would personally scrub him himself. This 
man went to the Captain and the Captain 
said he had better get started taking it, and 
fast! I had no idea the Coast Guard was 
like this and I hope he gets transferred or 
I get a different job, as I told them when I 
joined that I wanted to be a draftsman, and 
as yet have not been sent to school. 

Please do not use my name on this letter 
as he will be worse than ever. 

Yours truly, 


(Editor’s Note: Thank God for Chief 
Petty Officers such as the one criticized in 
The above letter!——-E. L.) 


§ 


(Retired Man Modest Enough 

To Ask Self Honest Question 

949 Furnace Brook Parkway, 
Quincy 69, Mass. 

article ‘So You Hope To Be A 
1951, is- 
gue of the MAGAZINE was most interesting, 


NZOUR 
Mustang”’ in the November, 


but you failed to mention some of the 
More important pitfalls a prospective ‘‘Mus- 
fang” inevitably will fall heir to when he 
assumes the status of a commissioned officer. 

The writer acquired commissioned ‘‘Mus- 
fang’”’ rank during the last war and retired 
as Lieutenant Commander. I have often 
asked myself since, did the Coast Guard 
in making me a commissioned officer, lose 
the services of a good Chief Warrant Officer 
and gain the services of but a mediocre com- 
missioned officer? 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES BLACK. 


An Alcoholic States There Is 
Hope For Victims Of Liquor 


r the October issue you had a set of ques- 

tions on Page 27 entitled ‘“‘Are You An 
Alcoholic?’’ Well, I am, and will be until 
I die, although I haven’t had a drop of 
alcohol in any form for nearly four years! 
There is no known cure for alcoholism but 
one can stop drinking, as I did in one day, 
and still be very happy sober. 


Your article in the MAGAZINE has ques- 
tions that are similar to those compiled by 
doctors at Johns Hopkins University Hos- 
pital. As I have been a member of Alco- 
holics Anonymous these many years, we use 
these questions and additional ones in our 
work with a new man or woman. But you 
haven’t told the poor sucker what to do 
about his drinking problem even if he 
answers “‘yes” to all of your questions and 
sincerely wants to stop drinking. You leave 
him out on a limb. He is scared to death 
and won't write you for fear the informa- 
tion may get into official hands and he will 
be charged with drunkenness. 


I know exactly how one feels when in 
that condition of mind and body. It’s really 
horrible, and the Service has just one remedy 

give him a court. I got a court martial 
for it ten years ago. Hell, I continued to 
drink because I just couldn’t stop. I began 
drinking at the age of 42 and it got hold 
of me within a short time. I took all the 
medicine and dope I could find to cure me, 


Keep up the boy’s 
morale... Let ‘em 


THERE'S nothing like 
GOOD BINGO for fun and 
relaxation, but you'll hove 
MORE FUN if you use the 
new. 


“BINGO KING” 
Automatic 
BINGO CARDS 


We serve the Armed Forces all over the world, and 
our Free Bingo Bulletins keep you up-to-date on 
the latest Bingo Ideas. Airmail us for free samples. 


THE “BINGO KING” COMPANY * Dept. 6 
UTTLETON, COLORADO 














GOVERNMENT 





RHEA BUILDING 
1401 W. Lancaster 
Fort Worth, Texas 





NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


EMPLOYEES 
FINANCE 


DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 


SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGES 


COMPANY 
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and oh, how i prayed to stop or to die! 

Then I heard about A. A. I went to one 
of their meetings and haven't had a drop 
of liquor since that day. 


Eddie, why not put another small notice 
in the good old MAGAZINE and refer to 
the October article, telling those that might 
he interested to write to: P. O. Box 85, 
Knickerbocker Station, New York, and ask 
for information and the address of the near- 
est group of the writer’s home or station. 
You would be amazed at the number of 
people who want to stop drinking but 
don’t know how to ask for help. There 
are over 120,000 A. A.’s in this country. 

The Navy has an A. A. group within 
Great Lakes Naval Station, the Army and 
Air Force have a number of them at their 
bases, so you see other military services are 
doing something about the problem. 

It is a wonderful feeling to see a man 
sober up and become a good husband or 
father again through faith that God is at 
last in his corner and helping and guiding 
him. I wouldn't trade my present way of 
life for all the gold braid in the service if 
it meant going back to boozing again. 

Very truly yours, 


Graduates With Honors 
From Army Provost School 


Lieutenant (JG) WILLIAM 
T. ADAMs II, U. S. Coast Guard, 
earned the distinction of being se- 
lected as the honor student of his 
class at exercises held recently at the 
Army's Provost Marshal General’s 
School, Camp Gordon, near Au- 
gusta, Georgia, for having attained 
the highest scholastic average 
(97.24%) of all members in his 
class. 

Adams completed the thirteen 
weeks’ combined course of instruc- 
tion for Military Police and Port 
Security (USCG) officers. He was 
a member of the MP Associate Com- 
pany Officer course, class number 15. 

At the graduation ceremony, of- 
ficer student representatives from the 
Coast Guard, Army, Reserve Corps, 
National Guard and friendly for- 
eign nations, totaling 85 in all, were 
assembled in the PMG School chapel 
and each was awarded his certifi- 
cate of completion. 

The guest speaker for the occa- 
sion, who visited PMGS from his 
headquarters in New York, was Cap- 
tain John R. Stewart, USCG, the 
Security and Intelligence Officer 
(Port Security), Third Coast 
Guard District, New York Area. 
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MECHANICS 


STEP UP YOUR SKILL 


“pea i AUDELS 
MECHANICS ® 


Ewry, Paechanic. gan Step Up his Skill with 

AUDELS GL « onan ning rection! Inside 

Information in r randy: F form, Cov ‘acts a 

figures of your Trade. All illustrated and. ex lained. 

Books sent to you for 7 Days Free Examination, 

Send No Money—Nothi. ing to Pay Postman. Check 
and Mail Coupon Today. 


----- MAIL ORDER ------ 
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The Oldest Established Place of 
Its Kind in Norfolk! 


SAVAGE’S 
NAVY & GENERAL SUPPLY CORP. 


Specialists to U. 8. Coast Guard 


UNIFORMS AND ACCESSORIES 
CIVILIAN CLOTHING 
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Measurement Blanks and Prices 
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236 MAIN ST. NORFOLK, VA. 
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IMMEDIATE 


SAVINGS TO 30% 


Complete, low cost automobile insur- 
ance . . . Protection against loss from 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability . . . medical payments .. . 
accidental death . . . comprehensive 
personal liability . . . comprehensive 
fire and theft coverage. Policy in force 
on active or inactive status. 


2 GREAT POLICIES FOR PREFERRED COAST GUARD PERSONNEL 


Floater policy covers everything per- 
sonal anywhere in the U. S. or abroad. 
This policy protects your household 
goods, clothing, uniforms, furniture, 
jewelry and valuable personal effects. 
Insures you against 14 named perils. 
Greatest coverage protection at lowest 
cost. 
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Thr FIRST DAY of a New Year 
is a good time to look back at the 
interesting things that have trans- 
pired during the year that has 
clapsed. 

Most interesting thing that hap- 
pened during 1951, insofar as the 
staff of U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE is concerned, was the upsurge 
of interest displayed in the work of 

*this MAGAZINE by all hands at all 

units. It is impossible to say what 
brought about this renewed interest 
but it made itself very apparent 
throughout 1951. More excellent 
Stories were submitted by Coast 
Guard personnel than had ever been 
Submitted before; more ideas and 
Suggestions were forthcoming; more 
aid, cooperation and assistance were 
extended than we had dared hope 
for. 

As we move into a New Year it 
again becomes appropriate to remind 
all hands that this MAGAZINE Be- 
longs exclusively to them. It is their 
MAGAZINE! If it is a good pub- 
lication the officers and enlisted men 
of the Coast Guard have made it 
so! If it is an inadequate publica- 
tion, the same people have made 
it so! 

What are you good people going 
to do with your MAGAZINE in this 
New Year of 1952? We trust that 
the stories, letters, ideas and sug- 
gestions that you send in will make 
your MAGAZINE as excellent a prod- 
uct in 1952 as you folks made it in 
1951! 

* * * 

There are a lot of pleasant memo- 
ries associated with the old year. 
It will be a long, long time before 
the Academy’s undefeated football 
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team is forgotten. If memory serves 
correctly, this was the first unde- 
feated football team ever produced 
by the Academy. There's no over- 
emphasis of football at the Acad- 
emy, but those Cadets really showed 
how the grid game should be played. 
You know, the Academy grid team 
would have looked good in one of 
those bowl games on New Year's 
Day! 

And speaking of football, how 
many of you folks are acquainted 
with the grid team sponsored by the 
Cape May Receiving Center? This 
aggregation was composed entirely 
of recruits but it cut a mighty swath 
against all manner of competition. 
We hope to be able to publish on 
another page of this issue a picture 
of the Cape May team and an ac- 
count of its record. What warmed 
our heart about this Cape May team 
was the fact that it was made up 


of legitimate recruits. There were 
no gold-bricks who were held over 
from one year to another simply 
for the purpose of playing football. 

And while we are speaking about 
the Receiving Center at Cape May, 
we are reminded of many things. 
One thing worthy of special men- 
tion was the Drill Team that put 
on superlative performances between 
the halves of football games. We 
wish that every Coast Guardsman 
could have seen this Drill Team per- 
tcrm. Some of us who remember 
some slipshod performances in other 
years at other places felt a glow of 
pride as we watched this amazing 
Drill Team perform an elaborate 
manual of arms that equalled any- 
thing ever done by the crack drill 
outfits of the vaunted Marine Corps! 
We hope the Drill Team will be- 
come a permanent part of the pro- 
gram at Cape May. Such a group 
might easily be used to good advan- 
tage on many public occasions dur- 
ing 1952. 

Before we drop the subject of 
that Drill Team, we'd like to point 
out that some alert young fellow 
at Cape May who aspires to become 
a writer might author a story re- 
lating something about the young 
recruit who was largely responsible 
for whipping this organization to- 
gether. The youngster who assem- 
bled that Drill Team is no ordinary 
recruit! 

Other memories of outstanding 
things bring to mind the Enlisted 
Men’s Club at Cape May. Here is 
a club that was largely created by 
the labor and planning of the en- 
listed men. Here is a club that can 
serve as an example for every other 
large unit in the Coast Guard. Here 
is aclean and wholesome place on 
the Coast Guard reservation where 
enlisted men and their families can 
gather in harmony for evenings of 
social fraternization. Operated, con- 
ducted and supervised by enlisted 
men, the club has the blessing of 
the commanding officer, Captain 
Miles Imlay. We only wish there 
were more places like it in the Coast 
Guard. 

Yes, as we look back at 1951 we 
have pleasant memories of the Re- 
ceiving Center at Cape May. The 
training that recruits receive at that 
unit is a far cry from the ‘‘snake 
pit’’ that operated at Fort Trum- 
bull, New London, Conn., in what 
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some people continue to call the good 
old days. Recruits at Cape May are 
treated like men, quite a contrast to 
the good old days when recruits 
were considered fair targets for all 
manner of humiliating abuse. Yes, 
quite a contrast. (By the way, what- 
ever became of the drunk who was 
a part-time master-at-arms at Fort 
Trumbull and who would spend 
all night in the booze joints, then 
return to the barracks to awaken 
the recruits with his threats of phy- 
sical violence. He was a glorious 
example of how not to train men— 
drunk, disorderly, uncouth and 
vile.) No, sir, don’t tell this writer 
that the old days were the good old 
days! The good men who emerged 
from those old days as worthy 
career men did so in spite of the 
conditions then existing, not because 
of those conditions. 


Still looking back upon the past 
twelve months, we are grateful for 
the confidence placed in us by all 
the folks who wrote letters to our 
popular MAIL BUOY section. In 
publishing those letters we have 
tried to refrain from embarrassing 
anyone. When it has been necessary 
to reply to some letters in a critical 
manner we have attempted to dis- 
guise the identity of the individual 
so that he would not suffer humilia- 
tion. We hope that our MAIL 
BUOY section in 1952 will again 
be crowded with the frank state- 
ments of those who have something 
to say. We don’t expect everyone 
to agree with us nor do we expect 
that we will agree with all our con- 
tributors all the time. But we'll 
publish your letters regardless of 
agreement or disagreement! 


A Happy New Year to all of you! 














“DON’T PAY attention to your father, 
Junior. He shipped-over today but he'll 
calm down when he finds out how much of 
that dough we've already spent.” 
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GOOD OLD SAM PARATUS is mighty proud of that sign he 
has just painted even though he is a trifie late. But Sam tells 
us that a lot of our readers have not yet completed their 
holiday shopping and his sign will inspire those who want 
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to give an appropriate gift for Christmas, for the New Year 
and for any month of the year. And Sam’s right! 
think of a better gift for the folks back home than a sub- 
scription to this MAGAZINE? 


Can you 
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Cutter CASCO Callin 


Wherein A Coast Guard Cutter Speaks For Itself 


I, SEEMS as though nine times 
out of ten it’s the other way around, 
that is, “Calling Cutter CASco.” 
The fact is, and I chuckle each time 
I hear it, that it is often thought 
that the CASCO is the only Coast 
Guard cutter working out of Bos- 
ton, what with the terrific number 
of rescues I’ve been involved in. 
Sometimes a disabled fishing vessel, 
an injured seaman, (see photo) a 
plane down somewhere in the At- 
lantic, . these and many others 
of a like nature keep me and my 
crew plenty busy. 

But what concerns me today is 
| the fact that my ‘“‘public’’ seems to 
be almost completely ignorant of my 
primary duty as an OSV — ocean 
» station vessel to you landlubbers. 
That’s my big job right now and I 
think it’s only fair that all of us 
should know a bit more about it. 
The best way I can brief you on 
‘Weather’ patrol is to take you on 
one, so let’s all take off on a HOW 
patrol. 

“Now what in 
HOW patrol?” 


the world is a 
you're probably 


muttering to yourself. Well, it’s like ~ 


this. The men upstairs have desig- 
nated six positions in the Atlantic 
Ocean as Ocean Stations ABLE, 
BAKER, CHARLIE, DOG, EASY 
and HOW, all of which are manned 
by Coast Guard vessels like myself. 
I remain on each station for twenty- 
one days or so then, barring any 
distress calls that my radiomen may 
receive, the boss points me in the 
direction of home. That's when 
you hear about me, when I’m at 
“home.” But enough of that, let’s 
hustle aboard and shove off for 
HOW. 

I noticed that the weather birds 
(four or five weather observers from 
the U. S. Weather Bureau who make 
each patrol) came aboard a short 
while ago. They're a nice bunch, 
live forward with my officers, too. 
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As soon as the rest of my officers 
and enlisted personnel finish bidding 
their farewells to their lady loves, 
we'll be shoving off. 


Heading for station is like mak- 
ing most any trip. As for me, I just 
relax and let my officers and en- 
listed men take over and I do what 
they demand of me. It’s just a 
twenty-four hour or so run from 
Boston to HOW (which incident- 
ally lies somewhere between Hat- 
teras and Bermuda), but somewhere 
enroute, my boss will call for an 
Abandon Ship drill in order to ac- 
quaint the weather men and my 
new personnel with the billets just 
in case anything should possibly 
happen to me. 


Before I realize it, I’m on station 
and preparing to. relieve one of my 
sister ships who has been out here 
for the past three weeks. It gener- 
ally takes a couple of hours to re- 
lieve, what with taking a joint 
weather observation, and _ perhaps 
transferring a few movies and some 
mail by one of my small boats. 
Sometimes, however, relieving can 
be quite exciting, especially if the 
sea is rough and my boys have to 
pass a line over to the other ship 
so that the mail can be transferred. 
We get it done as quickly as possible 
because we know how anxious those 
other fellows are to get home, and 
it isn’t too very long before we are 
on station by ourselves. I lose my 
identity as the Cutter CAsco and 
assume the duties of Ocean Station 
HOW. 


For the boys in my deck force, 
it's up bright and early every morn- 
ing with a boat drill to start each 
day right. Then it’s chipping, 
painting, and soogieing to keep me 
looking shipshape for the rest of the 
day. Of course, there are watches 
to be stood and there are quarters 
for inspection and drills at 1300 
each day, but my men don’t com- 


plain because they realize that keep- 
ing busy makes the time fly by. 


As for my second division, well, 
believe you me, they stay busy keep- 
ing me on station, taking four 
weather observations daily, and 
giving weather information to the 
scores of commercial airliners passing 
overhead who rely upon my boys 
pretty heavily for fresh dope con- 
cerning the winds aloft. Yes, sir, 
you should see my CIC gang when 
they are in the midst of a weather 
observation, and at the same time 
working three or four planes giving 
them radar position checks and the 
winds aloft. Sometimes I wonder 
how in the world they manage it 
all at once, and yet, the job always 
gets done — and well done. 


My “black gang,”’ it goes with- 
out saying, have their hands full 
from the minute we leave the dock 
until we return. I’ve got quite a 
bit of engineroom in me, and every 
bit of it must be as well taken care 
of as your own internal mechanisms. 


Just to give you an idea of the 
number of drills my boys participate 
in to insure their readiness in case 
of emergency, here's a list of them. 


Abandon Ship Drill 
Fire Drill. 
Man Overboard Drill. 
Collision Drill. 
General Quarters. 
Small Arms Drill. 
Resuscitation Drill. 
Plane Crash Drill. 

. Boat Drill. 

10. Signal Drill. 


And with General Quarters, we 
fire the five-inch gun, our 40’s and 
20’s and the various anti-submarine 
devices. I don’t even mind the little 
shaking up I receive when my guns 
are fired because it assures me that 
I can protect myself should the 
necessity for such protection ever 
arise. 
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A TENSE MOMENT aboard the Cutter CASCO is pictured here as an injured commercial fisherman is carried to safety and comfort 
prior to eventual delivery to a hospital ashore. 
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Well, that’s more or less how my 
three weeks on station go by, but 
don’t get me wrong, I’m not an “‘all 
work and no play” ship by any 
manner of means, and my men will 
vouch for that. Each and every 
night there are two showings of a 
movie On my recreation deck; my 
boys fish after working hours; they 
make knick-knacks and household 
articles in the hobby shop for entry 
in our monthly hobby-lobby con- 
test; and then, of course, there’s 
“happy hour’ for all hands once 
or twice a patrol when all the officers 
and men get together and have a 
swell time singing together, enter- 
taining, and competing in various 
contests. 

Every patrol whizzes by when we 
combine our work and pleasure as 
I’ve indicated. Before we have a 


real chance to get tired of what we're 
doing, it seems as though one of my 
sister ships is right here on station 


with me and I’m being relieved, 
much the same as I had done just 
three weeks ago. 

Going home is always a wonder- 
ful experience. The faces on all of 
my men seem to take on bright new 
cheerfulness, sort of a look of satis- 
faction and pleasure after having 
completed a difficult job, knowing 
that the reward for so doing is just 
around the corner. Yes, and even 
I am glad to head for my home at 
Constitution Wharf where I can 
rest next to a good, solid dock and 
relieve myself of the stress and strain 
that my weary plates and tired en- 
gines have been burdened with for 
almost a month. All of this, of 
course, is barring any search and 
rescue calls I might receive on my 
way back in. Sure, I get mighty 
angry when I first get a call, but I 
know it’s just another part of my 
job, so I don’t stay angry for long. 


Soon we're back at the dock and 


although in-port routine isn’t quite 
so tedious as it is at sea, there’s gen- 
erally more than enough work for 
all hands. In fact, after large groups 
of my men either get transferred or 
go off to one service school or an- 
other, it’s pretty rough going at 
times. 


The need for relaxation and pleas- 
ure is still with us ‘‘at home’ as it 
is at sea. There’s television for the 
crew and officers, plenty of good 
reading matter, and I mustn’t for- 
get the one or two big parties I 
throw during an in-port period. 
Dances and picnics for everyone and 
their families, and from what I hear 
they are really fun. 


It’s about time for me to be lis- 
tening out for now. Hope you 
haven't minded my talking so much 
about myself, but, you see, I figure 
I've got something worth talking 
about. 


THE CUTTER CASCO’S lifeboat crew pull alongside the big Cutter and prepare to deliver their perilous human cargo, an injured 
seaman who has been taken from a commercial vessel in the Atlantic. 
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THE CUTTER CASCO, viewed here on Atlantic weather station, Calling.” This vessel is commanded by Lieutenant Commander 
speaks for itself in the accompanying article, “Cutter CASCO Kenneth H. Potts. 














ALL OVER AMERICA—~SMOKERS ARE CHANGING TO CHESTERFIELD 
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